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THE CAPTAIN'S SONG.” 


BY A JUSTE WEY 
N exhibitin the famous Palmer Collection in the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is a curious 
dance-stick, which the accompanying description 
tells us was once used ceremonially by many of 
the Southern California tribes of Indians, but 
which has meaning or associations now for only 
the very oldest living members of those tribes. 
The stick, it is further stated, once formed part of 





the ceremonial attending the Dance of the Captain, or Capitan. 

I read this with peculiar emotion, for I had had for some years in my 
possession a music score which I now hope is of the greatest historic 
value, namely, ‘‘ Za Cancion del Capitan, aunotated for me by no less a 
musician than Professor Arévalo, of Los Angeles. 

luisa Serrano, herself Capitana, the last Capitana of the Mission San 
Gabriel Arcangel, and one of its pathetic company of neophyte Indians, 
had remembered this song through the successive Spanish, Mexican 
and American occupations of Indian California, and had more than 
once danced, sung, recited and described it to me, in the patio, just off 
the Mission Road, and yet now so apart from it that its existence is 
denied by even intelligent travelers. 

Luisa is buried in the San Gabriel campo santo, near the “tall Capi- 
tan’’ who taught this song to her and whose technique she probably 
inherited. 

Three other songs were oftenest upon her lips during the days I was 
her guest: the ‘Song of the Dove,’’ whose only place is in Mrs. Jack- 
son's Ramona ; the ‘‘Cradle Song,’’ to which she rocked Juana; and 
**The Departure of the Bride,’’ now reserved for the illustration of the 


Star papers of Don Hugo Reid. 


* As sung by the last Capitana of San Gabriel 


Copyright 1896 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co 
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To get the annotation of these fine songs, I 
met Professor Arévalo upon the Mission Road 
one morning. Indians took our horses, and 
we walked together past the pomegranate 
hedge, behind which I was 
sure Luisa was already await- 
ing us. I have recorded the 
testimony of those I have 
successively taken with me 
and presented to this old 
Indian woman, who called 
herself always Capitana, but 
whom I called grande dame. 
I often wondered if she noticed 






Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. 
JACINTA SERRANO. that I presented all I took with 


** Jacinta, one of the last surviving neophytes of Father Junipero Serra’s me, men and women, to her 


flock, was brought to Pasadena in 1889, with all the materials and imple 
ments of basketry, to assist in illustrating it, during an Art Loan Exhibition 
Passing up the nave of the Library Building, where Navajo blankets and the had, among other attributes 
fine Crittenden collection of Indian curiosities, from the Gulf of California of the grande dame that of 
to Alaska, attracted attention, the dim old eyes of Jacinta fell upon the dis 


and never her to them. She 


play of basketry. It was touching to see her interest aroused, as she gred- know ing how to keep an ap- 
ually recognized her own work, which she took from the shelves, fondling it pointment, once made. 
with her small, brown hands, as a mother would linger over the playthings 


of a dead child. Whenever the crowd diminished. Jacinta was seen examin- She came to meet me with 

ing her treasures, which were woven early in the century.”—Jeanne C Carr, shining, happy eyes, and now 

Recieeenin es, deers: 4 that I know she was even then 
suffering under mortal disease and knew it, it gives me the pleasure of a 
child to think she was so happy on that day that over and over again 
she could only tell it by pressing her hand against her heart. She had 
made ready for us in her own way. There were three chairs placed 
about her table, set out under an old peach tree, which always associated 
her in my mind with the Zufli civilization. The Sefior Professor’s chair 
was on one side this table; hers and mine upon the other side. Luisa 
on this day evidently proposed singing and dancing, under restrictions 
made by herself. 

Usually the children formed part of everything we did. Francisco 
marched away with my —_ 
whip and deposited the big 
fur robe—to which I had 
a habit of pinning a bunch 
of January violets —safely 
apart from Pamfilo, the 
bronze-brown baby, who 
had a luxurious tendency 
to sit on both the fur and 
the violets with equal self- 
possession and picturesque- Mausard-Collier Eng. Co 

, LUISA SERRANO 
ness. Today not a child “ The Indians of San Bernardino constituted a distinct tribe, 
was in sight. Even Maria nd were regarded as an inferior race by their Los Angeles 
de la Cruz was banished cousins, who called them ‘Serranos’ or mountaineers.” — 





Hugo Reid's Papers 
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from the patio, swept clean by Juana’s hands for the Capitana’s feet. 
Teodora, the successor in basket-making to Jacinta Serrano, who has 
been recorded in literature by both Mrs. Scidmore and Mrs. Carr, wore 
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the famous cora, and looked up at us with occasional strange intelligence, 
while Victoria proudly drew the threads of a pattern in drawnwork, 


ordered by a special patrona in Fifth Avenue ; 


someone say no Indian perfi/adora could execute, and on which she 


worked with the delight only stoics know. 


When we were quite ready, Luisa 
sang: over and over, bar by bar, 
when asked to, she repeated the fine 
songs we had come to secure. As 
she sang, I understood syncopation 
at last, and believed in the value of 
my own long struggle with thorough- 
bass and harmony. I found all these 
in her melody. When she had 
finished singing the chant of El 
Capitan, she rose and danced it for 
us. But the climax was yet to come 
—in the return of these melodies to 
her, through a source she was once 
familiar with, in her chorister life, 
when such trained scholars and 
musicians as President Sefian and the 
Fathers Narciso Duran, Florencio 
Ibafiez and Juan Bautista Sancho, 
directed the California Missions and 
ruled the neophyte hautboys in the 
old choir-loft. 

Professor Aréyalo took up the 
guitar, and I drew to one side of the 
table his pencil and paper, which, by 
his face, I knew he no longer needed. 
The music was mine forever, melody 
and harmony. And under the Zufi 
peach tree he played! I watched 
alternately his Mexican face and the 
Capitana’s Indian one, while the 
Song of the Cacique or Capitan first 
left the strings, and then grew and 
swelled, until it seemed to me all the 
Indians of Los Angeles County, rank 
on rank, rancheria on rancheria, 
stood around us with somajas or 
rattles, accenting the rhythm of this 
one Spanish guitar. When the final 
whirr-r, like the Spanish ‘‘r,’’ died 
away, I put one hand on the dear old 
Indian woman’s, and pointed with 
the other to the doves fluttering over 
Trinidad’s roof, while the finished 
score of the Ramona Dove Song lay 
held under a bough of juniper before 
us; and then to Juana’s cradle, hung 
before her own door, above the low- 
growing chia, whose blossoms she 
had so often given me in exchange 
for the Maréchal Neil roses from my 
belt. And I called her in her 
own language ‘‘The Bride’’ whose 
“‘departure’’ I had promised should 
be published in my book. Trousseau 
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and betrothal, wedding ceremony and fandango, all this I had written 
out to her dictation, with record of herself and her husband before the 
San Gabriel chancel rail and its watching Archangel, and up in the San 
Gabriel choir-loft, cello and violin, flutes and cymbals playing the 
Wedding March under the Padre’s baton. 

This is how I heard the Los Angeles war-dance, which Hugo Reid tells 
us was “‘ grand, solemn and maddening,” on the day when I could say at 
last, ‘‘ Luisa Serrano, Capitana mia, | have kept my word.” 

How I found the actual baton used in this dance, safe under glass, in 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, where all may see it today ; 
how I came to possess the distinguished piece of music which accom- 
panies this description into print, and to know Professor Fiilmore, 
whose scores in the Century Magazine had long ago formed part of my 
work ; and what impression Luisa’s melodies made upon the skilled ear 
of Professor Arévalo, are matters reserved for a later article. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN WONDERLAND. 
IX. THE BEST BLANKET IN THE WORLD.” 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMiS 


i XACTLY the most perfect blanket. Neither Ottoman 
fingers nor British machines have ever produced its 
peer. The only thing I know of to surpass it is to 
be found among the astounding prehistoric fabrics 
we have exhumed in the mummy-mines of Peru, but 
they are not blankets. And this matchless weaving 
is the handiwork not of some old-world craftsman ; 
not of a trained heir of civilization — but of a wild 
nomad, a dirty, foxy, barbarous denizen of a corner of the ‘‘Great 
American Desert.”’ 

The Navajo Indian of New Mexico and Arizona cannot vie with the 
modern Turk in rugs nor with the extinct Yunca in fringes ; but when it 
comes to blankets he can beat the world. Or rather, he could — for it is 
nearly a generation since a Navajo blanket of strictly the first class has 
been created. Here is a lost art—not because the Navajos no longer 
know how, but because they will no longer take the trouble. They 
make thousands of blankets still — thick, coarse, fuzzy things which are 
the best camping-blankets to be had anywhere, and most comfortable 
robes. But of the superb old ponchos and zarapes for chiefs — those iron 
fabrics woven from vayeta (a Turkish cloth imported specially for them 
and sold at $6 a pound, unraveled by them, and its thread reincarnate in 
an infinitely better new body), not one has been woven in twenty 
years. It is a loss to the world ; but the collector who began in time can 
hardly be philanthropist enough to lament the deterioration which has 
made it impossible that even the richest rival shall ever be able to match 
his treasures. 

There are still Navajos (20,000 of them) and there is still vayeta ; and 
as there are people who would give $500 for an absolutely first-class 
vayeta blanket, you might fancy that the three things would pool. But 





*See Frontispiece. 
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that isto forget the Navajo. He is a barbarian, to whom enough is an 
elegant sufficiency. By weaving the cheap and wretched blankets of to- 
day — wretched, that is, as works of art—he can get all the money he 
desires. Why, then, moil a twelvemonth over a blanket for $500 (which 
is more coin than he can imagine anyhow) when a week’s work will 
bring $5? You will think the Navajo is a fool, who will not put out his 
hand for money ; but it is to be remembered that he £vows you are one, 
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who burn your life for it. And a thousand efforts, by the smartest busi- 
ness men on the frontier, have absolutely failed to revive this wonderful 
old industry. They have at most succeeded only in getting some back- 
slidden marueca* to weave an Americanized blanket which no connoisseur 
would have in his house. 

The Indians of the Southwest were already weavers in the time of 
Columbus ; but of course they had no wool. While the Yncas and the 
Yuncas were weaving the precious fleece of the vicufia or the coarser but 
longer camel’s-hair of the llama, our aborigines had no better material 
than the poor cotton which they raised in a few localities in Arizana and 
New Mexico. That, and buckskin, and rabbit hides twisted into strands 
and sewn together like an old New England rag carpet, was the extent 
of their textile ability. 

The dreadful Spaniard came and saw and conquered. He introduced 
into the New World every domestic animal which is now in use in 
America except only the turkey, our one native pet. Coronado in 1540 
brought the first sheep into what is now United States; and his flocks 
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were left with the Pueblo Indians on the Rio Grande and the Pecos. The 
historic indications are, however, that all these sheep were slain and de- 
voured by the barbarians — who also butchered the missionaries left by 
Coronado—and that the first figuring of sheep as an economic factor in our 
area began with the colonization of New Mexico by Juan de Ofjate in 1598. 

At all events, these facts are safe—that for nearly three hundred 
years there have been sheep in what is now United States; that the 
Franciscan missionaries taught the Pueblos the use of wool; that the 
Pueblos, more and more occupied by the better modes of farming taught 
them by the selfsame heroic men, who also gave them wheat and other 
European seeds, finally taught wool-spinning and weaving to the nomad 
Navajos, and have practically ever since depended on their pupils. 

The art of the Navajo blanket is as old as Plymouth Rock—and almost 
as bigoted. You can tell a genuine just as far as you can see it. It is a 
curious fact, known to the student, that when left to himself the Indian 


* Navajo woman. 
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never blunders in color. It is only when too long rubbed with our shod- 
dy civilization and poisoned with the ease and cheapness of our accursed 
aniline dyes, that he perpetrates atrocities. His eye for color is elemental 
and absolutely correct. Red is king—and no bastard magenta, mauve 
or lake, but true red. Blue is good, because it stands for the sky ; and 
green because it is the grass ; and yellow for the sun ; and white for the 
clouds and the snow —and these are the only colors found in a strictly 
perfect Navajo blanket. To the Indian, color is a part of religion, and 
purples and pinks and other devil’s-colors he never cam use until he is 
fully corrupted. The blanket of today is the most graphic witness to the 
falling-off of the aborigine that ever came into court. It is full of hues 
that any decent Indian knows to be literally infamous. A generation 
ago, a Navajo would have been put to death by his people if simply found 
in possession of one of those witch-colors. 

But the true old blanket was as perfect in its color scheme as in its 
weaving—and I have blankets which have for seventy-five years done duty 
on an adobe floor. The little saddle-blanket shown in the frontispiece— 
and it is the finest of its size in existence —I have traced back sixty- 
eight years, and not got its beginning either. I have other blankets far 
larger and still older, 

Of course at all times these gems were comparatively few. Not every 
Navajo weaver was a master, and not so many could afford a blanket 
whose thread cost $6 a pound as could ‘‘stand’’ the natural wool at thirty 
cents. But what has done most to make the old-time perfect blanket 
scarce is the fact that it was almost invariably buried with its owner. In 
the christian graveyards of the Pueblos, in the barbaric lonely last cud- 
dling-places of Navajo captains, the vast majority of the perfect blankets 
have gone to the worms. I myself have seen ponchos not three collec- 
tions in the world could match today, swathed about the corpse and cov- 
ered with six feet of earth ; and you can fancy if that would make a col- 
lector gnash his teeth. 

I have roughly sketched elsewhere* the modes of Navajo weaving ; 
and Dr. Washington Matthews has published an exhaustive study in the 
Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology —the stolid women working at their 
crude “looms,’’ whose only machinery is the hanging of the warp-cords 
from a pine bough; the wonderful patterns of the lightning and the 
morning star, the clouds, the earth, the sky. And yet the whole of it 
will never be told ; and only a few will ever be fully aware of the marvel- 
ous lost art which was born and has died among a tribe of savages on 
our Southwestern frontier. 


THE DEAD PAST. 


BY BLANCHE TRASK 


The wind blows wild and free ; 
My eucalyptus tree 
Lends all its boughs for strings ; 
The wild wind turns and plays 
A tune of other days; 
The dead Past comes and sings. 


The wind sobs as it plays 
That tune of other days; 
The dead Past sings, nor sighs ; 
It hath endured so much, 
It cares not for the touch 
That loosens older ties. 


Avalon, Cal 


* Some Strange Corners of Our Country, the Century Co., N. Y 
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A SPLENDID RUIN. 


BY JUAN D&L RIO 


WENTY-ONE miles north- 
west of Los Angeles by rail, 
and a mile and a half back 

from the little village of San Fer- 
nando, one of the most impressive 
ruins in North America lies in the 
sunburnt plain rimmed with blue 
mountains. The location is one of 
extraordinary beauty —as a matter 
almost ot course, for the Francis- 
can missionaries never blundered, 
either practically or artistically, in 
the selection of sites—and the 
mission of San Fernando Rey de 
Espafia (St. Ferdinand, King of 
Spain) was among the largest and 
finest of all the Franciscan estab- 
lishments in the Californias. 
Founded in 1797, in the heart of 
a peculiarly fertile region, it be- 
came (under the acute administra- 
tion of the frailes) unusually 
Unies Eek wealthy. A generation later it is 
A DOORWAY IN THE CHURCH said to have had $100,000 worth of 
produce stored within its walls ; while a far larger sum must have been 
represented by the lineal ‘‘ mile of buildings,’’ grouped about patios, 
which composed this enormous establishment. Like all the missions, it 
was a commonwealth between walls, a little world in itself set down 
amid a savage universe, a citadel of civilization within whose adobe 
ramparts religion and learning and human mercy could make head 
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against the outer barbarism. It was a 
wonderful picture of the patriarchal and 
the hierarchal life in one — this mission- 
ary frontier outpost which for its place 
and time was a splendid metropolis. The 
church was the heart of it, naturally, but 
bore about the same proportion to its bulk 
that a normal heart does to a normal 
body. For these remarkable pioneers of 
California were not only missionaries and 
martyrs but business men of an astonish- 
ing capacity. Their religion did not unfit 
them for hard sense and hard labor. In 
the first place they unerringly selected, 
while California was a wilderness, the 
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A BREACH IN THE MONASTERY WALL. 


garden spots — and a hundred 
years of experiment have 
failed to find anything better 
than their first judgment. In 
the second place, these theo- 
logians somehow knew 
enough to build by themselves 
an architecture which is to 
this day ahead of anything 
that has come to stand beside 
it in this wonderful century. 
In the third place, they had 
the faculty for creating suc- 
cessful commerce almost with- 
out material, labor, transpor- 
tation or markets. A thous- 
and miles from nowhere ; 
dependent for supplies upon a 
country farther off from them 
in time, toil and danger than 
the ends of the earth are from 
us now; working with and for 
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lazy, ignorant savages —a couple of frailes and a half a dozen Mexican 
Indians and five soldiers reared enormous buildings, raised enormous 
crops, gathered enormous congregations. Only those who firmly refuse 
to reflect can imagine for a moment that these things were done by 
coercion. Anant could as easily bulldoze an elephant as these dozen 
lonely men “‘drive’’ the thousands of Indians. It was a missionary and 
not a military conquest which prevailed upon California; diplomacy of 
the highest order, joined to a faith and zeal which we may modestly call 
fanatic. 

The mission of the old California days was not only a place of church 
and school, but a genuine industrial beehive. The converted Indians 
were brought as much as possible within its walls and taught the arts of 
civilization. They became aiders of the padres in farming and in horti- 
culture, in raising cattle and sheep and horses, in curing hides and try- 
ing tallow, in tending vineyards and pressing wine, in carpentry and 
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masonry and tailoring and shoemaking, and other basic industries of 
civilization ; and they were sharers not only in the labor but in its 
fruits. 

Since the Disestablishment, all the missions have suffered ; and those 
which were not surrounded by modern settlements have largely gone to 
decay. San Fernando has become but the shadow of its former glory. 
Only two of the principal buildings are left, and they are swiftly going 
toruin. Of the minor buildings — the sheds and workshops and quar- 
ters—one crumbling line remains; the rest have sunk into vague 
mounds of adobe. The noble old olive orchard, after nearly a century of 
usefulness, is still vigorous, and needs only care to be highly productive. 
The superb palms, so long untended, lift their tall columns to the sky as 
if so puny a thing as man or man’s care were of no significance to them. 
But the massive buildings are not so fortunate. Two years more of pub- 
lic heedlessness, and they would fall and be lost forever. 

The convenio, or monastery, is two hundred and forty feet long by 
sixty feet wide—figures which give some hint of the hugeness of the 
entire plan. It is an extremely strong, impressive edifice, one of the 
finest monuments in the United States. Its grand cloisters with their 
long vista of Roman arches, its third of an acre of red-tiled roof, its 
strong walls, quaint window-grills, giant ehimney, dark vaults and vats, 
strong timbers fetched from the distant peaks—all go to make it an 
architectural treasure whose dignity awes even the careless tourist as it 
inspires the intelligent student. 

This splendid old building is tottering to its fall— for want of repairs 
to its roof. Through the gaps in the tiles the strenuous winter rains of 
California are devouring the adobe walls; and already there is a great 
breach on the north side. About $1,500 would put on a solid roof-struc- 
ture, replace the tiles, close the gaps in the walls, and save the building 
to be admired by our descendants a hundred years from now. 

The church is far nearer complete ruin. Its roof is altogether destroyed; 
and its adobe walls, fully exposed to the weather, will not last much 
longer unless something is done for them. It is a very interesting build- 
ing, one hundred and thirty-four feet long; and by the immediate ex- 
penditure of $500 could be saved. That would involve the putting on of 
a temporary but substantial roof to protect for the present. The roof 
could be later covered with tiles as it was originally. 

The Landmarks Club*— which has already proved its metal by taking 
charge of the Mission San Juan Capistrano, and in the past year so re- 
pairing and strengthening that beautiful relic of the past that it will last 
for at least another century — has now taken up San Fernando. Under 
a ten years’ lease it will undertake to raise the necessary funds and make 
the necessary repairs to preserve the principal buildings of this Mission 
and avert the disgrace it would be to the intelligence of California if we 
permitted such ruins to disappear. Until within a year, such matters 
have been “everybody’s business’’—and therefore ‘“ nobody’s busi- 
ness ;”’ and it is a sad fact that since Southern California became a 
populous commonwealth of cultured Americans, almost incalculable de- 
cay has been allowed to come upon the missions. But now there is an 
incorporated organization of well-known men and women who give 
their time and money to this specific thing — the preservation of our his- 
toric landmarks. And they call on all intelligent citizens and all en- 
lightened visitors to help them now in the work of saving the superb old 
monument of San Fernando Rey. 


El Alisal, Cal. 


*See page 25. 








THE WILD PIGEON OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE 


HEN the sinking sun floods some great gorge of the high moun- 
tains with rosy haze, while you are seated upon a towering crag 
from which you can look into it, you will say there are few 
sights in the wild life of California equal to that of a large flock 

of its native pigeons circling across the deep abyss. Spirits of the fad- 
ing day they seem as they wheel into the crimson light which fires with 
strange brightness their lustrous plumes of blue and lavender washed 
with wine-red, tinged with violet and bronze and green So strongly do 
they stand out against the dark background of the deep ravine that 
fancy can almost see the red rim around the golden eye, the yellow bill 
— with jet and the white collar on the purplish neck. Then, heralds 
of the coming night they seem as they wheel into the shade where all 
their radiance runs into a dream and only a suggestion of slate blue 
drifts across the gloom. 

Scarcely less beautiful is the bird when circling over the openings 
among the somber pines, or darting at great speed among the oaks. 
And when deep snows cover the trees and it comes down and sails in 
flocks across the white background, against which its pretty hues are 
lost until it becomes almost black, there is a grace about its swift flight 
that makes it pretty still. 

The pigeon is called the Band-tail, from a dark band across the tail 
about the middle. In Southern California it is found only in the higher 
mountains, except when driven down for a few days by heavy snows, 
and except in summer, when it often comes low down into the cafions to 
nest. In winter I have seen it as low as five hundred feet above the sea, 
but only for a few days. Late in summer I found pigeons in Rubio 
Cafion, at about twenty-five hundred feet, looking like cliff swallows on 
the big rocks at the top of the towering walls. But afew years ago they 
were very abundant in many places, and Mt. Palomar, a long, high 
mountain in San Diego county, takes its name from the great numbers it 
once contained. It was a veritable pa/omar (pigeon-house) and I have 
seen times when the flight across the openings in the heavy timber 
would average a shot a minute for two hours at atime. Though not now 
so plenty, this bird cannot be exterminated as the passenger pigeon has 
practically been in the East, for it is too wary and does not gather in the 
large flocks or roosts that make possible such murderous treatment as 
the brutal white man has given the gentle passenger pigeon. 

Though not so swift a flyer as that marvel of mechanics — the passen- 
ger, or Eastern wild pigeon — the band-tail is still a very rapid one and 
the most gamy of all the dove family. Larger than the domestic pigeon 
and of the same build, striking its wings together in the same way at 
starting into flight, there is something attractive about its graceful speed 
that makes it a true game bird. Tough as a duck, wary and hard to 
approach, twisting more quickly at the first sign of danger than any 
other bird that flies, the band-tail taxes the expert shot like no other of 
the pigeon family. Across openings in the tall timber it is as hard to 
hit as the swift blue-winged teal of the Mississippi valley spinning 
through trees. Darting downward out of the opposite side of some 
mountain oak it is about as hard to hit as the Arizona quail playing you 
the same trick out of the opposite side of some big mesquite ; and when, 
with curving rush, it takes the same flight downward from the other 
side of some big pine, it raises bright memories of the time the ruffed 
grouse roared downward with swift curve out of some dark hemlock 
leaving your shot above and behind it. In flavor it is about the same as 
the domestic pigeon, except when feeding too much on acorns, when 
parts of it are bitter. 
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As all the pigeon family are easily tamed there seems no reason why 
this bird would not make a charming pet, It could probably be com- 
aay domesticated, when its greater beauty, grace and speed of flight 
would make it a vast improvement on the common house pigeon. At 
ail events it would be a valuable addition to the aviary where it is now 
rarely or never seen, while to the great majority even of those who 
travel much it is entirely unknown. 


Los Angeles 


THE PASSING OF PIERRE. 


BY CARMEN HARCOURT. 


HE true faneur seeks not only the highways but the 
byways. To see the byways of California, with three 
companions I fitted up a commodious camp wagon 
at Mojave, and started across the desert for Mount 
Whitney and the Kern river fishing grounds. After 
three days’ travel over sand and sage brush, we 
came to a huge pile of rocks near a spring of pure, 
cold water, ot here we pitched our temporary 
camp. 

Leaving my sleeping companions at daylight, I 
mounted my bronco, ‘‘Grit,’”’ and rode westward for 
a few miles. Suddenly I came upon a deep, narrow 
rift from which a tiny column of smoke arose. 
Bending over a brush fire was a feeble old man, with bushy, matted hair 
and beard. He held a frying pan from which he drew long strips of 
bacon, hot and sizzling, and threw them to the ground. Five jet black 
cats, their tails tied together, frantically scrambled for the bacon, and 
the fortunate—or unfortunate—one yelled with pain as he swallowed 
the coveted morsel. The old man danced with joy and uttered strange 
words of delight as the cats fought, scrambled, scratched and bit in their 
frantic efforts to secure the bacon. For a few moments I stood motion- 
less and fascinated yet horrified at the old man's cruelty. 

‘*What are you doing, wicked old man ?”’ I finally said. 

At the sound of my voice, he placed the frying pan on the ground, 
and the cats leaped upon it. As the hot bacon disappeared down their 
throats, a chorus of deafening yells rent the air. The old man ascended 
the bank and bowing low said : 

‘‘I am giving the cats their breakfast, madame. Being a humane 
man, I serve the animals first, myself last. I am Pierre Biscailuz, at 
your service ; head shepherd of the sheeps of Monsieur Guipuzcoa, now 
journeying to the mountains of Mono. Will madame honor me with 
her company at breakfast? ’Tis but a poor repast, a cup of café noir, 
a rasher of bacon, a pair of eggs.”’ 

Declining his invitation, I rode on. An hour lster as I passed the 
spring near our camp, I found a dog with a badly crushed foot, vainly 
trying to crawl to the water. I ministered to the needs of the half- 
starved creature as best I could and it showed an appreciation almost 
human. Shortly after noon the old shepherd appeared and claimed the 
dog. He thanked me so profusely for my benefactions to his ‘“‘compan- 
ion” that I was inclined to doubt his sanity in view of his cruelty to 
the starving cats a few hours before. 

Most of the wandering flocks of sheep to be met with on the desert 
are owned by Basques, who are generally wealthy and travel in as luxu- 
rious a state as heat, dust and scorching winds will permit. One day I 
came upon the shepherd’s head camp, situated in a sheltered spot near 
the foothills. The family was sitting under the shade of an awning 
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near the comfortable camp wagon, enjoying a bountiful luncheon of 
caviar sandwiches, Spanish olives and Chateau la Rose. Monsieur and 
Madame Guipuzcoa had heard of me from Pierre and I was cordially 
invited to join them. In the most naive manner the host explained 
why he and his wife led a nomadic existence, 

“To avoid,’’ he said, ‘‘the abomination called taxes, I move my 
sheeps from Ventura before the assessor pirate comes to prey upon the 
poor. I hover on the border of Kern county and drive my sheeps into 
Inyo before he can impose the abomination. The free wools of your 
Clover Clevelan’ they have much ruined us, who own the misfortunate 
sheeps, and the taxes — how you say it— would break the camel’s back. 
I have ten thousand sheeps and as many lambs, and they are cut up 
into bunches of one thousand; with Pierre and Perdita at the head 
command. So that if by chance the assessor pirate should catch one or 
two bunches, the other sheeps escape the abomination. ’Tis a hard life 
and my wife she pine for Paris. When the wools again bring more 
moneys, we will leave the desert life and return to Paris or the dear old 
country. ’Tis a hard life—yes—but on Sundays, as in the far-off 
mountain home of the Pyrenees, the shepherds gather round and dance 
the single-stick and sing the dear old mountain chansons, while Marie, 
my wife, play sweetly the compliments on the catarrh.”’ 

A few ‘days later the Guipuzcoas moved near our camp and we speedily 
became the best of friends. Miles from any human habitation except a 
few Indian huts, the society of these quaint people was a most welconie 
diversion. The shepherds, like their master and mistress, were Basques 
—of that mysterious people of the Pyrenees, whose language and origin 
are involved in obscurity. Monsieur Guipuzcoa was a large, handsome 
man, slow in thought and speech and remarkable only in his abject de- 
votion to his plump and pretty wife, whose eyes were bright as diamonds 
and whose hair rivaled the sheath of a beetle’s wing in glossiness. 
Pierre was a sort of relation. ‘The solitary life of a shepherd is respon- 
sible for much insanity among the expatriated Basques. Their exist- 
ence is almost the dreariest in the range of human experience. When 
feed was plentiful, a band of sheep would not move more than filty 
— in four or five months ; and frequently, Pierre told me, he had 

ken to no human being for three months at a time. So many of his 
chonhards had gone insane that Monsieur Guipuzcoa kept his flocks 
closely together and provided amusements at least once a week for the 
shepherds, instead of allowing them to become widely separated. 

Pierre’s love of the dogs and sheep and his devotion to his master’s in- 
terests were the ruling passion of his life. Sleeping or waking he never 
left his charge. He spoke to the sheep as if they were endowed with 
intelligence and he believed they understood and answered him. It isa 
well-known psychological fact that by long association people grow to 
look alike ; so Pierre, in time, came to resemble the sheep. His dull, 
patient pathetic eyes, fuzzy face and dust-colored, matted hair accent- 
uated the likeness. There was only one person in the Guipuzcoa camp 
that Pierre did not love— Monsieur Blessier, the che/, who, as I soon 
discovered, was deeply enamored of Marie’s plump charms. 

One day soon after the sheepmen came to camp near us, I mounted 
Grit and was off for a ride before breakfast. The morning was one of 
rare and sensuous beauty, the fairest I have ever known on the desert. 
Mount Whitney towered clear-cut against the pale, opalescent sky, which 
was absolutely cloudless, as it often is for months atatime. The crys- 
taline purity of the air and the scent of the lovely desert pinks were in- 
toxicating to the senses, and nature in her morning mood was a rare and 
radiant enchantress. The silence was unbroken as the first rays of the 
sun gilded the peaks of the mountains and changed the gray gloom of 
the desert to a warm, amber glow. Myriads of squirrels and rabbits crept 
out, stood blinking stupidly for an instant, then leaped over the plains in 
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search of their morning meal. A lean, sneaking coyote here and there 
b unded after a rabbit, but seldom secured one unless assisted by several 
of his kind. 

Presently a faint, feathery cloud appeared in the north. It grew with 
wonderful rapidity; at first gray, then dun-colored, then black and 
ominous. I had learned to read some of the mysteries of the desert and 
this foretold a sand storm. And now it was upon me! Grit wheeled and 
galloped like a mad thing toward camp. The wind moaned like the sea. 
A hundred strident voices, each in a different key, swept past me. The 
sand rattled on my hat, filled my eyes, ears and nostrils and cut my face 
like a lash of scorpions. The heat grew intense and all was whirling, 
roaring, terrible darkness. I clung to the saddle in weakness and de- 
spair ; but the brave little bronco bore me on, with an instinct that in 
the hour of peril rises superior to the highest powers of human intelli- 
gence. 

Then I heard a cry of a woman’s voice. ‘Do not desert me, for the 
love of God and the angels! Jacques! Jacques! you could not be so 
cruel!” 

It was Madame Guipuzcoa. 

Aman spoke. “It is your life or mine,’’ he said. ‘“‘ Life is sweet, I 
will not yield it up. Lie close to the ground and cover your head with 
your gown. Your husband will search for you when the storm is over. 
Farewell, angel of my life.’’ 

It was Monsieur Blessier. He and Marie had run away; and now in a 
moment of supreme peril he was deserting her to save his own life. 

I called to the shrieking woman, for it had grown so dark that I could 
not discern Grit’s ears. With a cry of joy she crept toward me, and I 
took her in my arms and we lay down close to the faithful little bronco, 
for he had instinctively buried his muzzle in the sand. After what 
seemed an age, the storm abated and we proceeded toward camp, Marie 
riding behind me and chattering like a magpie. 

‘* Monsieur Blessier, the beast,’’ she said, *‘had long loved me, or pro- 
fessed to. Often he urged me to flee with him, and at last I yielded. 
The sheeps life—oh, it is so hard for me, who have so much lived in 
Paris! My husband had gone to Keeler and I sent Pierre to the camp 
below, telling him the coyotes had there eaten many sheeps. Then at 
davlight we left. Jacques mounted on the horse, I on the burro. We 
took much moneys—I have it all here in my bodice — and we carried 
wine and food. When we stopped to breakfast, the horse got away. 
Jacques swore much oaths, but we both mounted the burro and went on. 
Then came the storm. We were lost. The burro could no longer carry 
two, and Jacques—the beast—he deserted me. But he has not the 
moneys !”’ 

The little woman laughed merrily. She was ignorant as a bird—a 
heartless little creature of that womankind which good and true men 
most adore. 

We never heard of Monsieur Blessier. Whether he found the death of 
the desert (as were poetic justice) or was carried safely to some camp by 
the burro, we never knew. 

There was no sign of life about the sheepman’s camp. The first inti- 
mation we had of a tragedy was when we came across the dead body of 
Perdita, Pierre’s dog. I opened the tent door. Across the Persian rug 
by Marie’s cot lay Pierre, shot in the heart, a revolver clasped in his 
hand. Pinned to one corner of the rug was a bit of paper. Marie trans- 
lated the words which were in the Euscara language. ‘‘ Farewell, mas- 
ter. I have been unfaithful to my trust. Pierre.’’ 

“It does not implicate me,’’ said Marie, ‘‘and my husband will think 
he died because of the sheeps the coyotes ate. You will not tell?’’ And 
I kept my counsel. 
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We buried them deep in the desert sands, faithful Pierre and Perdita, 
and rolled a great stone over the grave that they might crumble t undis- 
turbed by the jackals of the desert. 

The next day Marie divided her time between reading for the e fourth 
time her favorite novel, and trilling in her sweet, fresh voice the pretty 
ballads of Béranger—for Monsieur Guipuzcoa, who sat by Pierre’s grave, 
mourning the loss of his ‘‘ misfortunate ”’ servant, had promised to take 
her to Paris as soon as the “‘ sheeps’’ were sold in the fall. 


Los Angeles 


OUR SKY. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 


They have a sky in Albion — 
At least they tell me so; 

But she will wear a veil so thick, 

And she does have the sulks so quick, 
And weeps so long and slow — 
That one can hardly know. 


Yes, there’s a sky in Albion ! 

She showed herself of late ; 
And where it wasn’t white or grey 
It was quite bluish —in a way — 

But near, and full of weight, 

Like an overarching plate. 


Our sky of California! 
Such light the angels knew 
When the strong, tender smile of God 
Kind‘ed the spaces where they trod 
And made all life come true — 
Deep, soundless burning blue ! 
London, Eng. 


THE SONG OF THE MISSIONARY’S HEART. 


San Diego, 176%, 


BY ALBION W. TOURGEE 


His shrine, beside the silent sea, 

(As stood His cross by Galilee!) 
His light, beyond the verge of years, 

( My hope, that knows no hint of fears,) 
The Christ, Jesi! This truth He taught — 
Whoso would win the love of God, 

For love of man must first have wrought. 

(So my soul's peace is won for me, 

And loud, oh Lord, we sing to Thee!) 


Mayvitle, N. ¥ 
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THE LoS ANGELES OIL FIELD. 


BY W. L. WATTS 


HE operators in the Los Angeles oil-field state that the main stra- 
tum of oil-sand is from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet thick, but that as a rule it is not productive all the way 

through. Comparing the opinions of well-drillers it appears to be the 
general opinion that on an average at least forty feet of the oil-sand may 


be put down as pay dirt. 

Let us tentatively admit that the Second Street Park oil field at Los 
Angeles, as far as.developments have shown, derives its oil from a 
stratum of sand carrying about ten per cent of oil ; that the said stratum 
is about forty feet thick, and has an area of about four million square 
feet. Such stratum would contain in round figures about 2,850,000 bar- 
rels of oil. A careful canvass of all the oil producers of Los Angeles 
shows that last year the Los Angeles oil-field produced 729,695 barrels of 
oil, about one-fourth of our theoretical total contents of the sand, and no 
inconsiderable amount was produced in 1894. How much of the re- 
maining 2,000,000 barrels of oil can be obtained by pumping? There do 
not appear to be many factors on which to base an estimate. We must bear 
in mind that the oil is heavy oil; that the gas pressure in the Los Ange- 
les wells was never very great. Therefore the probabilities are that 
even after a well has ceased to yield enough oil to pay for pumping 
every day, providing the wells do not become filled with water or choked 
with sand, small quantities of oil might be pumped from them for quite 
along period. Moreover, although there is such a forest of derricks at 
Second Street Park they are by no means uniformly distributed over the 
four million square feet which we, by the way of a rough estimate, put 
down as oil-sand. In March 1896, there were 330 wells in this oil field, 
and these wells vary from 56. feet to more than one thousand feet in 
depth. Allowing to each well say five thousand feet, as they are now 
distributed, it would seem that there must be more oil land in the area 
we calculated vet to be heard from. The prevailing dip of the formation 
as seen at the surface at Second Street Park is S. 10° W, although there 
are aberrations from that azimuth. An examination of the outcropping 
oil-sands and the rocks which enclose them, and a comparison of the 
depth at which the oil-sand has been struck in the different wells, shows 
that the oil-sands and the enclosing rocks are practically conformable. 
The general direction of the ‘‘oil-line’’ is east and west Except in the 
case of a few shallow wells, all the prospect wells drilled outside the 
Second Street Park oil-field have proved unsuccessful. 

A review of the situation leads to the conclusion that the best results 
will be obtained by following the strike of the productive oil yielding 
formation, rather than by sporadic prospecting. When a point is reached 
where the formation is broken, in the absence of any rock exposures to 
| mtg that the geological disturbance is other than local, several hundred 
eet should be passed over and prospecting be recommenced, still in the 
direction of what had been previously proved to be the strike of the oil- 
yielding rocks Accurate drilling records should be k¢pt, from which a 
profile of the oil-yielding strata might be made, and by which an engi- 
neer could trace the course of the oil-sand. 

In view of the fact that the direction of the strike and the angle of the 
dip are somewhat irregular, the safest mode of procedure is to progress 
gradually and not make too long jumps. 


State Mining Bureau See next page 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA. 
Diaectrors 
OFFICERS Frank A. Gibson. 
sreteom, Chas. F. Lummis Henry W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham Rev. J. Adam. 
retary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, Frank A. Gibson, Cashier Ist Nat. Bank. Arthur B Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs M E. Stilson Margaret Collier Graham. 
913 Kensington Road, Los Angeles. Chas. F. Lummis 


Howonaary Lire Mewnens : R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 

ADVISORY BOARD: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R Eean, W. C. Patterson, Adeline 
Stearns Wing, Geo. H. Bonebrake, Tessa L Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas Cassat Davis, Miss M. F. Wills, 
C. D. Willard, John F. Francis Frank J. Polley Rev. Wm. J. Chichester, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

J. T. Bertrand, Official Photographer 


The Landmarks Club isa year old. Its first annual meeting was held in Los Angeles, 
November 17. Reports by the president and secretary showed that in its one year the 
Club has succeeded in the complete safeguarding of the most beautiful of the Missions 
—San Juan Capistrano, founded in 1776 by Fray Junipero Serra himself. Every im- 
portant building there has been so strengthened that it will stand for 100 years to come ; 
and one year ago al! of them were in such decay that they would have been absolutely 
lost with five years more of neglect ; and some of them with one year. Nearly $1400 
has been raised and applied in this work ; and it is astonishing how much has been 
secured with thet sum 

With this handsome achievement at its back, the Club enters upon its second year 

with larger confidence for larger work. Everyone has felt that the Missions should be 
preserved ; nearly everyone has feared that they could not be. The Landmarks Club 
is here to prove the - it can be done and is being done 

The Club has a 1o-years’ lease at Capistrano, with preference as purchaser in case 
that property should ever be for sale. It has now secured the same extraordinary 
privilege s at the fine and far larger Mission of San Fernando Rey ;* and is engaged in 
raising the necessary $2000 to make the repairs which will save from utter destruction 
that enormous ruin. 

$1000 will be required before work can begin—for a third-of-an-acre tile roof is not to 
be stripped. and the walls exposed, without knowing when one can replace the roof. 
But the Club intends to raise that considerable sum before the heaviest of this winter's 
rains shall have wrought their havoc at San Fernando 

The Club during the year has also killed off a movement to transform the historic 
Plaza of Los Angeles into a market ; and is now engaged in a fight to prevent a blot- 
ting out of historic street-names in the same city 

At the conclusion of the reports the Club unanimously elected as its first Honorary 
Life Member Judge Richard Egan of Capistrano-to whom the success of the work 
there is so greatly indebted—and as its second, Miss Tessa L. Kelso, now of New York, 
who did the first organized work in behalf of the Missions 

The former board of directors was unanimously re-elected for 1897 

After this annual election, the Club’s magnificent set of stereopticon views of all the 
Missions was exhibited. 


All memberships lapse with the last day of 1896. It is hoped and believed that every 
present member will early in 1897 renew his or her subscription, and that many new 
members will come in. During the first year of its existence the Club’s membership 
has grown to nearly 400. It is also presumed that all the generous donors who have 
given larger sums will repeat or better their liberality with the new year and the new 
wor 
In the contributions of services and material, several omissions have intentionally 
been made. The directors have given their services and paid their own expenses 
therein, as a matter of course. There are no salaries, and no “ running expenses.’’ 
Every dollar received is net to the work. And by his special request the services of 
Mr. Egan— which have had a cold cash value of several hundred dollars— have not 


*See pages 12-17 
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been charged specifically to his credit. Nor has the LAND OF SUNSHINE claimed other 
credit for the $700 worth of space it has given, than the pleasure of doing a genuine 
good to the land it loves. 

Membership in the Landmarks Club is $1 a year ; and there are no other fences. The 
Club, which is preserving these historic monuments primarily for the sake of Southern 
California, but secondarily for al! thoughtful Americans, feels doubly entitled, now that 
it has so handsomely proved what it can do, to call upon thought fui men and women 
everywhere to aid in preserving the most admirable ruins in the United States. 

It is intended to hold a course of lectures in Los Angeles, this winter, in behalf of the 
Club’s work. Excursions to the Missions are also contemplated ; and probably other 
entertainments. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE, 


Previously acknowledged, $1344.50. 

New Contributions: Maj. Geo. H. Bonebrake, $2 ; F. W. Stein (stereopticon slides), $2 : 
W. H. Wilson (stereopticon expert, services), $3.50; Albion W. Tourgee (author of “A 
Fool’s Errand ”’), Mayville, N. Y., $1.50; Homer P. Earle, $1; Miss Alice J. Stevens 
(notary and typewriter). $1. 

$1 each: U.S. Senator Stephen M. White, Mrs. S. M. White, Miss Mary Workman, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Workman, Hon Wm. H. Workman, Rev. A.J. Meyer, Mrs. Percy W. 
Hoyle, Dr. Granville MacGowan, Mrs. Granville MacGowan, all of Los Angeles. 


THE JOURNEYS OF CORONADO. 


S every student of early America knows, the explorations of Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado in 1540-42 were the most remarkable 
that have ever been made on this continent ; and it is a pitiful 

commentary on our scholarship that so little genuine research has been 
given to this fascinating topic. Gen. J. H. Simpson, U.S. A., wrote a 
brief but highly valuable treatise in a past generation to o identify the 
route of the great explorer who pried into the secrets of the great Ameri- 
can desert three centuries and a half ago. Bandelier incidentally touched 
upon certain features of Coronado’s marches; but his promotion to the 
larger field of South America precluded the completion of the definitive 
monograph on Coronado which he had in hand. And H. H. Bancroft’s 
undigested jumble, aggravated bya vicious judgment, was no gain to the 
field. 

But luckily a new and earnest student has arisen to exploit this fas- 
cinating theme. George Parker Winship, of Providence, R. L, who 
published in 1894 a careful translation of the Letter of Coronado to 
Charles V, and of the anonymous Xe/acion del Suceso of the same journey,* 
is now prosecuting a more ambitious work. He has just published an 
extremely valuable bibliographical index of Works Useful to the Student 
of the Coronado Expedition, This list, reprinted in advance from Mr. 
Winship'’s larger work in the 14th Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, i 
of the first importance to every student of the Southwest. It lists over 
250 works on the subject, of which a hundred are original Spanish 
sources, 115 English works of varying importance, 7 in French, 1o in 
Italian and 8in German, Of the English authorities there are quoted 
17 works by Bandelier, 3 by Lewis H. Morgan, 5 by F. H. Cushing, 5 by 
F. W. Hodge, 3 by Cosmos Mindeleff, 1 by Washington Matthews, 2 by 
Gen. J. H. Simpson, 5 by G. P. Winship, 1 each by Justin Winsor, 
John Fiske, Geo. Bancroft, H. H. Bancroft, E. G. Squier and Lord 
Kingsborough, 3 by Wm. H. Holmes, 4 by Chas. F. Lummis, 1 by J. G. 
Bourke, and so on. 

Mr. Winship’s monograph in the Smithsonian report is being looked 
for with much interest, since it promises to be one of the most valuable 
contributicns we have ever had to the history of the discovery and ex- 
ploration of the Southwest. He isa well-equipped and earnest investi- 
gator ; and his labors are making fully accessible to English readers for 
the first time one of the most romantic chapters in our history. 


*In the “American History Leaflets,” A. Lovell & Co., N. & 








DAYBREAK IN VENTURA. 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL. 


The sunrise drifted in across the sea, 
And lay in rosy light upon the palms 

That stretched their green leaf-fingers down to me 
Like beggars asking alms. 

I tossed them each a coin of memory 
From out her garnered store ; 

Some pictured dream of olden Araby 
Or Tunis’ white-walled shore. 

The dawn-wind waked the pepper trees again, 
And whispering music made ; 

And on the Mission's Moorish turrets then 
The early sunbeams played. 

Along the wharf the little wavelets sped, 
Playing at hide and seek ; 

And on the sea-line Anacapa’s head 
Rose up all bare and bleak. 

Behind the sleeping town the sea-mist’s lace 
Veiled hill and mountain dome; 

I heard a step, a word, and raised my face 
Morning and Love had come. 


Prescott, Arizona 


AN INDIAN RUSE. 


BY ELLA S. HARTNELL 


FTER the secularization of the Missions on the Pacific coast, the 
Indians—bereft of the care of the Padres, and driven by hunger 
—became very troublesome as thieves. They would risk their 

necks to obtain possession of a fat old mare from a corral, but disdained 
the skinny, wild horses that roamed over the plains. At night, when 
the horses of a family were corralled it was the custom to put a bell on 
a gentle old mare, so that the tinkling would give assurance of ‘ All’s 
well,’’ or its silence would indicate danger. 

One stormy night, a large band of fine horses was put into a corral, 
and the vaqueros went to sleep lulled by the falling rain, and the tink- 
ling bell. About midnight one of the vaqueros awoke, and heard the 
bell as usual, then went to sleep again. In the early morning hours he 
awoke and listened for the bell. There was an ominous silence. The 
vaqueros hurried to the corral and found every horse gone. The 
Indians had come in the night and taken all but one horse, and that the 
fleetest of the band. On this horse an Indian had sat all night and 
kept the bell ringing to lull suspicion, then made his escape on the 
same horse. Far out on the plains, the vaqueros saw him going like 
the wind, and not one horse left on the ranch to follow the thief. 


Salinas, Cal 
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THE CLASS. New York knows a little less books and a little more horizon, 
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Boston is the most characteristic and most lovable city in 
the United States— possibly because it is the most ignorant. 


but has lost simplicity, and will never again be able to do anything 
single-heartedly. But Boston — well, Boston, even when she makes a 
fool of herself, does it so all over and head-first that no generous soul 
can forbear to love her. 

If any other American city had refused the gift of Mac Monnies’s 
wonderful statue — for of course no city outside of America could be so 
absurd if it tried —it would have been a sheer vulgarity. But with 
Boston it is different. The usually superficial Max O’Rell stumbled 
upon a great moral truth when he called the Bostonians “ educated 
beyond their intellects.’’ They felt that the most perfect bacchante in 
existence, being put in their Public Library, would be too much for 
Boston morals—and they probably know their own weakness best. Feel- 
ing so, they dared say so, in face of the laughter of the civilized world. 
It is a gallant thing to have the courage of your convictions. But it is a 
pity to have the convictions of an itching tabby-cat. 

Ignorance is not the inability to discuss carpenter’s tools; it is 
blindness to the architecture generally but not necessarily indebted 
to such tools. The most ignorant city in the United States is that which 
has the most splendid monument to books and the most splendid dis- 
regard of the universal Body-Human upon which books are merely the 
fleas. 

So far as heard from, Southern California is the only portion 
of the United States which is doing active, incorporated work 


section, outside of the Southwest, has such magnificent relics to pre- 
serve, or so many of them; but the country at large is very much neg- 
lecting what it has. In (and thanks to) this cultured community, the 
Landmarks Club is doing what decent intelligence demands should be 
done everywhere. Though barely a year old, this club has snatched 
from decay one noble monument of a century ago and established it for 
a hundred years to come; and is now beginning upon another. The 
preservation of the Missions San Juan Capistrano and San Fernando 
Rey might fairly shame many older and more populous communities in- 
to action. 

It was not even close! Politics as politics have no place in 

the Den ; but when politics mean Americanism and sound gov- 

ernment, they belong everywhere. The Lion begs to pause 
long enough to point that that is fact which he had no hesitation in 
printing as prophecy two months ago. The two coyotes on a moonlit 
hill were of a majority. The brains of the United States outvoted the 
mouth. 

The Lion has word that ‘‘ Montezuma’s Castle’’ on Beaver 

Creek, Arizona, has been undermined by careless excavators 


MINUTE. and is in danger of falling. It is one of the very finest cliff- 


buildings in existence, and by far the most accessible ; and it would be 
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an outrage to let it fall. Public-spirited Arizonians will probably sub- 
scribe to save it, and this magazine will forward any subscription sent in 
for that purpose. A description and pictures of the Castle will also be 
published at once, to show how important a monument itis. And a 
campaign will be begun to get the government to make national reserva- 
tions of this and others of the unique attractions of the Southwestern 
Wonderland. There is nothing like these wonders elsewhere in the 
world. Is the United States brawling fool enough to throw them away? 


In the East, today, Nature is dead. Even the hectic flush of THERE 
fall is over. The stark ground is rigid as a miser’s fist. The AND 
naked trees, the perished flowers, the vanished birds—all be- HERE. 
speak death in the house. And in most places Nature has taken on her 
cold, white winding-sheet. 

In California, instead of death we have the Resurrection and the Life. 
The first rains came a month ago, and made new heavens and a new 
earth. Ten days after them a universal emerald began to steal up under 
the browns of a perfect but rainless summer. A million wildflowers are 
budding, and in a few more weeks will carpet the land with infinite 
colors. The deciduous trees are like lace against the sky ; but our in- 
numerable evergreens —the graceful pepper, the picturesque eucalyptus, 
and all that splendid host, are refreshed for the new year. The dark 
green of the orange is dotted with mellowing globes of gold ; and while 
the snow-crown lies upon our magnificent peaks—beside which the tallest 
mountain in the East is a pigmy—at their feet the incense of orange 
blossoms burdens the air. The roses that clamber to our ridgepoles 
burst every day into more lavish bloom. Nature rests in California, but 
never dies. The summer is the most perfect known to man, and there is 
no winter. And remembering these things, you need no longer wonder 
that Southern California has suddenly become populous with quarter of 
a million people of the class who have the brains and the money to live 
where they deem life worth while. 


The sixth volume of the LAND OF SUNSHINE, which begins uP 
with this number, is intended to be better than any preceding AND 
volume. The magazine already has a reputation throughout ON. 
the country for the beauty and novelty of its illustrations. It has al- 
ready pictured California and the Southwest as they never were pictured 
before ; and it has the material not only to continue this pleasant task, 
but to do so more graphically and more interestingly than ever. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE has also become widely known as the most 
concise magazine in the country. As a prominent critic has said, it 
‘* never beats out an idea to indecent thinness to fill space.’’ Every page 
of it is condensed ; and on its small frame it carries more ‘‘ meat’’ than 
do many magazines of double its size. 

Its articles are of wide range for a magazine of locality —so wide a 
range as would be impossible in any other locality than the Southwest. 
And besides being always “‘ good reading,”’ it contains every month some 
brief but solid contribution to knowledge by some recognized authority. 
This feature will grow. 

Most of the historical documents bearing on Southwestern history 
have never been accessible to American students. Accurate translations 
and condensations of some of the most important Spanish sources 
relating to California, Arizona and New Mexico will be printed here. 

The magazine aims to put everything in the briefest form, in this busy 
age ; it aims to be welcome alike to the average intelligent reader and to 
the student. There are very few educated people in its field for whom 
it has not something of direct interest every month ; and to those who 
desire knowledge as well as entertainment, it has become an indispens- 
able hand-book to the Southwest. 
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HAVING passed, by some time, the 
Golden Age of literature, we befall the 
Age of Arrival, wherein weare. If business 
has betaken its feet anew, its gait is not a whit more 
changed since the day of our fathers than is the gait of literature. In 
neither does elbow-room remain for the loiterers that had the right-of- 
way no longer ago than one generation. He who should nowadays so 
messenger-boy his tales as Dickens did would find his “time’’ waiting 
at the office when he got back. If there has been perhaps no universal 
specific demand for prompter delivery, the boys have themselves uncon- 
sciously quit the habit of marbles at every corner and taken to running 
their errands in very fact. There may not be anywhere now that stately, 
unhasty, Antzean stride of the First Masters; but the average step of 
letters was never before so springy, direct and unpottering. There was 
never so little vogue of waste words, never such cult of the concise, 
never so straight a path to the colophon. To wallow in pathos, or shred 
humor to a finish, or forage speculation persists only about as much as 
unshorn poetic locks; the average writer of today trims both close. 
The reader is at last conceded a gleam of imagination and not overmuch 
of patience ; and a hint is presumed to do him as well as the Grandison- 
ian kick. The arrowy grace of Stevenson, the inexorable sweep of Kip- 
ling, might well have changed a fashion ; but they are only masters and 
not creators in the new tendency. Noman dare nowadays so squander 
the dictionary as was his privilege a dozen years ago. He may not have 
half the story to tell that his father had ; but he will tell it more tolera- 
bly — very much because he better ‘‘ knows when to let go.”’ 


While the small fry of unknowable scribblers are too many 


STAR Wm to be stirred by anything short of an earthquake, the few 


OUR SKY. Western writers who have any standing in the world of letters 
will be very glad to move along and make room for a newcomer, when 
they shall have read Elia W. Peattie’s 4 Mountain Woman. It is dis- 
tinctly an important contribution to the literature of and from the West ; 
and if Mrs. Peattie can “‘ keep her gait’’—and sometimes improve upon 
it, as a writer must — she is going to have a very enviable place. 

The eight short stories which make up this book are plenty uneven. 
The title story is by no means the best, nor even up to the best. It 
lacks crystalization. ‘‘Jim Lancey’s Waterloo” is probably the strong- 
est of its company ; and a striking story it is—with one serious weak 
link. Even a silver man doesn’t see his baby die and not turn a hair. 
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THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN. 


‘“‘The Three Johns,’’ “A Resuscitation’? and ‘‘Two Pioneers’’ are, 
despite small technical faults, fine human stories ; and the whole book 
is unusually interesting and stirring. 

Mrs. Peattie is neither so sure-handed nor so broadly Western as Mrs. 
Graham — whose Stories of the Foothills remain easily the foremost of 
Western tales in recent years— but she deals more with a field which 
the innocent Easterner presumes is all the West. She has neither the 
splendid grasp nor the splendid restraint of her more practiced “ rival,’’ 
nor yet the high art. But her point of view is excellent, her style is 
clear and direct, and she has in an unusual degree the faculty of telling 
astory. Her first book has made her calling and election sure in the 
little band of such Western authors as are respected at once by the 
genuine Westerner and the universal critic. The book is perfectly made. 
Way & Williams, Chicago. $1.25. 

Many things that have long ached to be done still remain A 
undone simply because a tradition of modesty remains even SPOTLESS 
among writers. If there be any one plot which is a tempta- CONFIDENCE. 
tion to the novelist, it is an Immaculate Conception up to date. It is a 
tremendous theme ; and that it has been so much let alone is striking 
proof that even the vanity of print has not yet wholly destroyed the 
sense of proportion. Our literary artists are hardly too reverent to have 
tried their hand at it; but evidently they have felt that the canvas was 
just a little too big for them. 

** Martin J. Pritchard ’’— whose portrait shows ‘‘him’’ to be an emi- 
nently desirable young woman — has not been so easily deterred; and 
her novel Without Sin is an extraordinary piece of courage. It deals 
with a beautiful young Jewess who looks like a Madonna by Botticelli 
and desires to become one. She dreams dreams, and comes to the 
mapia that she is to mother the Messiah for whom her people still wait. 
The easier part of her dream comes true ; but the child turns out to de- 
rive from a scrub of an artist and a fainting-spell rather than from 
Jehovah. 

I cannot sit with the too-conscious critics who are scandalized by Miss 
(or Mrs.) ‘ Pritchard’s’’ story. It is in no wise an immoral book, but an 
earnest, honest and decidedly interesting one The delineation of the 
old Jew curio-dealer and of the Jewish middle society of London are 
very cleverly done. The author’s sin is not of morals but of taste. She 
is not quite large enough to make vital so tremendous a plot—and 
frankly I do not know who is. The book is making much stir. H. S$ 
Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 

Another sufficiently audacious novel, in a wholly different AN 
line, is Percy Andreae’s Zhe Vanished Emperor. It takes AMBITIOUS 
the names of contemporary gods in vain, under mosquito-net TALE. 
disguises which are rather childish and wholly useless. The royal ab- 
sentee is William of Germany—the remarkable young man who may 
be all the fools that premature scribblers claim for him, and may»be 
something else. It is too early in the game to make a reasonable esti- 
mate of him ; but at any rate he is no mollusc. 

The novel is not intentionally impudent, though Mr. Andreae’s ideas 
of respect are somewhat vague—and one may smile at thought of 
William or von Bismarck if by any miracle they should ever see the 
apologies he lifts toward them. It is a dangerous experiment for an 
everyday man to make great men the puppets of his little stage ; and 
the author seldom justifies his familiarity. Still, the Vanished Emperor 
is ingenious and entertaining ; and anyone who gets fairly into it will 
read it through. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 

It would be worth while to read Checkers, a Hard Luck Story, A 
by Henry M. Blossom, Jr., if only as an education in the most GOOD 
contagious and vivid slang now extant. But the book is more STORY. 
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than that. The hard luck of the mercurial ‘“‘Checkers’”’ works up into a 
human document of no mean interest ; full of humor and with much un- 
affected pathos. It is a character-study much better done than the 
average ; and portrays a type none of us would like to be but any of us 
would feel better for having known. Of the mechanical beauty of the 
book it is enough to say that it is published by H. S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25. 

Frank Cramer, of Stanford University, has issued an earnest 


CALIFORNIA and instructive study of Zhe Method of Darwin. He justly 
CONTRIBUTION. holds that as an educational factor a fair comprehension of the 


A MEAN 


methods by which such a man as Darwin worked out his tremendous 
discoveries is worth all the abstract logic a student could bolt from a 
text-book in a lifetime; and with entire sympathy and considerable 
luminousness he marks the itineraries of the master mind. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. §1. 

One of the most impudent and shameful sneakthieveries on 


GRAVE- record is perpetrated in the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat of Sept. 


THIS, 


ROBBER. 25, page 8. An anonymous despoiler of the dead there prints a 
story called “A Disciple of Black Art.’’ The story is wholly and deliberately 
stolen from the late H. C. Bunner’s ‘‘ Zozo’’ — one of the famous Shor? 
Sixes. As if to prove his rascally intent beyond peradventure, the thief 
has changed the names of the characters. The Shori/ Sixes are copy- 
righted ; and it is to be hoped that the friends of the dead Bunner will 
make the G/obe-Democrat and its contributor sweat. 


The Revista de Chihuahua— edited by such a gentleman and 


THAT AND scholar as Dr. Miguel Marquez — is a handsome example of what 


THE OTHER. modern Mexico is doing in the way of monthlies. Chihuahua is 


a fine town of less than 20,000 people, but 1ts magazine is a very creditable 
one in contents and typography. The illustrations are unusually well- 
done. Among the important recent contents is the historian Icazbal- 
ceta’s keen and conclusive analysis of the famous myth of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe. 

Sui Seen Far (Chinese Lily, her name means), who has contributed to 
this magazine several short stories of American-Chinese life, is much 
more ‘‘on the inside’’ ot her theme than are most of those who pretend 
to depict the expatriated John. Though an American girl by birth, eda- 
cation and appearance, she is the daughter of a Chinese Jady, and shows 
deep sympathy and insight for the maternal race. Her stories are con- 
cise, direct and of excellent color; and her unaffected portrayals of a 
strange, bare, misunderstood but human life are decidedly interesting. 

The Dodge Book and Stationery Co., San Francisco, has published a 
very attractive little edition of the Audaiyat of Omar Khayydm, Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald’s translation, “‘life’’ and notes. Paper, 25 cents. 

A northern contemporary declares that the Overland ‘should be 
kicked out of the public schools of California,’ into which it has 
pretens under false pretenses. There is no need of excitement. The 
aw of gravitation will take care of the matter. Nothing of the intel- 
lectual and moral caliber of the Over/and can keep up in public schools 
anywhere. 

Geo. W. Cable is editing at Northampton, Mass., a little monthly 
named 7he Symposium. It isa handsome promoter of home courses of 
reading. 

F. W. Hodge, of the Bureau of Ethnology, has reprinted from the 
American Anthropologist his instructive and valuable paper on Pueblo 
Indian Clans. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., whose excellent monograph on Zhe Jack Rabbits of the United 
States has been noticed in these pages, hails from Pomona, Cal. 

The Argonaut has a right to feel happy over the result of the cam- 

ign. It made the most effective fight for sane government of any 
weekly in the West. 
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L. A. Eng. Co THE OLD PICO HACIENDA. Photo. by Jas. A. Smith 
Beside the San Gabriel river are the sdobe ruins of the patriarchal home of Don Pio Pico, 
last Mexican Governor of California. 





Photo. by Karle Wills 


Commercial Eng. Co. THE BABIES’ PARADISE. 


There are babies everywhere ; but it isn't everywhere that American babies have outdoor birthday parties 
in midwinter. In Scuthern Califcrnia they do; and these Redlands youngsters are taking theirs 
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From Painting by Elmer Wachtel 


MT. SAN ANTONIO 


L. A. Eng. Co 


It is visible from almost 


California 
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This magnificent peek, 10,120 feet im altitude, anew capped three-fourths of the year, is ome of the dominant figures in the 
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THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


BY FRED L. ALLES. 


HE antiquity of irrigation is estab- 
lished by a quotation from Gene- 
sis 2:10, to the effect that ‘“‘A river 

went out of Eden to water the Garden, and 
it was divided into four heads.”’ Irrigation 
is the question of the future in arid Amer- 
ica. It is more important than that of 
: silver or the tariff. It is the question of 
“existence. The rainbow spanning the arching 

sky is composed of sunshine and water. The 

rainbow of promise for the arid west, is that 
sunshine and water will change it from a voiceless 
desert into a place fit for homes for millions of now 
' homeless people. 

Irrigation has been practised on the American continent from its 
earliest settlement, and the occasional discovery of evidences of canals 
and ditches of a prehistoric period show that it was always a necessary 
factor in sustaining life in the arid West. 

The early settlers of the Latin races in the inter-mountain region of 
the far Southwest were content to use water freely and labor sparingly 
in order to produce the little food necessary for their sustenance. A 
small patch of corn, beans, and melons, along the edge of a running 
stream, from which the water could be carried by gravitation, without 
manual labor or the exercise of ingenuity, was considered sufficient 
progress in the science of irrigation. The policy of mafana, mafiana 
confined these little patches of garden to limited areas, subsistence only 
was desired, and profit was unthought of. 

The advent of the Anglo-Saxon into this virgin field, first through the 
thirst for gold in the earth to California, and, afterward, the pioneering 
into Utah and Idaho for religious freedom, created new conditions. 
Men who would brave the hardships of a trip across the rugged moun- 
tains, through a savage-guarded country, would not be content with 
mere subsistence on a primitive plane of life. These were ambitious 
pioneers, and they wanted the comforts of civilization for themselves 
and dowry of competence for their children. 
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Union Erg. Co A YOUNG IRRIGATED ORCHARD. Photo. by Maude. 
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Patches of alfalfa and corn, producing food for man and beast, were 
soon followed by orchards and vineyards, furnishing luxuries for the 
industrious and a competence for the provident. 

Water courses were quickly préempted, smali streams were enlarged 
by cleaning away obstructions, and, afterward, by boring into the 
mountains. The nearby streams being soon claimed, the far-off sources 
of supply were then seized upon and a lavish expenditure of money, 
labor and time followed, to bring the precious water out upon the burn- 
ing sands, pregnant with life, but lacking moisture. Damming the 
mountain streams in far-up valleys and cafions naturally followed, to 
save the winter’s water for the summer’s need. The search for gold was 
abandoned in many sections, and the search for water was substituted, 
because water made the return of gold certain in giving productive 
capacity to an otherwise barren soil. 

Oniy a few years were necessary, a score as men’s lives go, to bring an 
end to the water supplies to be had for the taking. But the pressure of 
population coming from the Eastern cities’ congested districts was too 
great to be stopped and the demand continued for more water. 

Land, the arid West has always had in abundance — good land — rich 
land— fertile in every constituent chemical element which goes to 
make soils fruitful, but needing the Aladdin’s touch of water to make it 
fructify. 

So, five years ago, in the summer of 1891, the men of genius in the 
West, interested in its future from the standpoint both of humani- 
tarianism and self-interest, called for a meeting of the friends of irriga- 
tion to be held at Salt Lake City in September of that year. The 
original suggestion came from Wm. E. Smythe, then publishing the 
Irrigation Age at Denver, and it was cordially seconded by such men of 
national prominence as Senator Stewart, of Nevada, Geo. Q. Cannon, of 
Utah, John P. Irish and C. C. Wright, of California, Prof. Elwood Mead, 
of Wyoming, Judge J. W. Gregory, of Kansas, Senator David Boyd, of 
Colorado, and a large number of others. The call was issued by Gov. 
A. L. Thomas, of Utah, and the first Irrigation Congress was attended 
by delegates from ten States and Territories. The discussions were only 
general, covering all the phases of the irrigation problem, but finally 
determining that national help must be had to solve some of the ques- 
tions arising. Committees were appointed on National Legislation and 
on State laws, but no definite work was ever done by either, mainly 
because no harmonious plan could be agreed on. This Congress was 
valuable because it brought together men interested in irrigation as a 
national issue and it paved the way for future work. 

The second Congress was held in Los Angeles in October, 1893, and 
was international in character, being by far the most largely attended 
and most interesting ever held. Delegates were in attendance from fif- 
teen different States and four Territories, and from France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Mexico, India, Canada, New South Wales, Peru and Ecuador. 

This Congress was in session an entire week and adopted some formal 
policies which have since been crystalized in national and state legis- 
lation. It favored joint ownership of land and water because its mem- 
bers believed the titles indissoluble ; arid land is worthless without 
water, and theland company deeding the one to the small land-holder 
should be compelled to also deed the other, and not hold him in 
pawn for life by charging an annual water rental. 

It opposed the present Desert Land law because its members believed 
that it favors the control of vast bodies of land by corporations. Under 
the existing law a man can take up 320 acres of desert land, if he can 
show water service for it, and corporations can use the names of their 
employés to control thousands of acres. A half section is about eight 
times as much land as u family requires for its subsistence in an irri- 
gated district, and, with our rapidly increasing population, the neces- 
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sary acres for comfortable subsistence should be the family limit of 
ownership. 

It favored the cession of the arid lands to the State because its mem- 
bers believed that the local supervision resulting therefrom, insuring 
the division of the land among actual settlers, was better than any 
national control could pive us, under existing legislation. This has 
been partially accomplished in the Carey bill, passed by Congress in 
1894. 

It favored the State supervision of irrigation enterprises, because its 
members believed that the innocent purchaser of land and water should 
be guaranteed protection from the corporations, which too often sell 
ten thousand acres of land with water for only one thousand acres. 
The purchaser can easily measure his ten or twenty acres of land, but 
he cannot measure his water supply, and for this, the most vital item 
in his purchase, he must take the word of the seller. In too many 
cases in the arid West has it proved true that confiding human nature 
has been duped by designing rascals, and the Los Angeles Irrigation 
Congress placed itself on record as favoring a strict showing of water, 
by actual engineering measurement, supervised by a State commission, 
before an inch of it could be sold. This has been practically adopted 
by five or six Western States since the Los Angeles meeting. 

The Congress of 1894 was held in Denver and was attended by dele- 
gates from eighteen States and Territories, and by representatives from 
Mexico and Canada. The Carey Arid Land Law had just been passed 
by Congress, and its author, Senator Carey, of Wyoming, was present 
and explained its purposes, and what he believed would be its practical 
results. Under its operation any State in the West can secure one mil- 
lion acres of arid land if it will make formal application for the same 
to the Secretary of the Interior, and will then provide a water supply 
for the land taken. The State must agree, also, to sell the land to 
actual settlers, in tracts of not more than forty acres, at the actual cost 
of reclamation. When this is done and the settler has built a house, 
planted a part of his land and is in occupation, the deed will pass 
directly from the United States to the possessor. This provision is 
designed to prevent the acquisition of large tracts of land by corpora- 
tions, and would also operate to prevent State speculation in the lands. 

The Denver Congress asked the general government for two things: 
the discovery and distribution of water. 

Millions of acres of rich land lie in mountain valleys, susceptible of 
irrigation, on a large scale, but the undertaking is usually too 
stupendous for private capital to engage in. The government owes 
homes to its people so long as it can reasonably provide them, The 
government can make surveys of water courses and sources of supply 
in mountain districts, through its engineering corps; determine where 
these waters can best be used; lay out storage and drainage districts; 
survey the lands and have them placed on the market for public sale, 
limited to citizens of the United States and those who have declared 
their intention to become such; and sell them at a price covering the 
actual cost of surveys and attendant expenses. Nothing definite has 
resulted from this demand, but the agitation of the question will result 
in its final adoption by the government. 

The Denver Congress, at the request of delegates from Kansas and 
Nebraska, asked the government to spend in water survey, test wells 
and exploration of underground supplies in those two States, the vast 
sums of money paid to the general government by land buyers and 
settlers for lands in Western Kansas and Nebraska, which were supposed 
to be humid or sub-humid, but which have proved to be semi-arid in 
character. This just and humane request has not yet been granted. 

The Congress of 1895 was held at Albuquerque, in September, and 
was attended by delegates from all the Southwestern States and Terri- 
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tories, and by the representatives from Canada and Mexico, but_the 
entire Northwest was unrepresented. 

Here, for the first time, the work assumed a local tone. The discus- 
sions were more on the plane of State or district conventions, and in 
this were a disappointment to the leaders in the movement. The mem- 
bers of the National Committee were enthusiastic in their work, and 
they were heartily aided by the local committees, but the fact cannot 
be overlooked that much of the distinctively broad and national char- 
teristics of the previous congresses were lacking. Although some good 
papets were read and some very encouraging discussions were indulged 
in, the general tone of the papers and discussions related mainly to 
methods of irrigation, value and duty of water, fruit prices and cultiva- 
tion, soil, tillage and such like questions, while the broad issues involved 
in irrigation as a national question were scarcely touched on. 

The Congress of 1896 will be held in Phoenix, December 16th to 19th 
and the famous Salt River Valley settlement in ‘‘sun-kissed Arizona”’ 
will have an opportunity to show what can be done with brains, and 
money, and water. The programme contains the names of men of 
national reputation, and it is to be hoped that the high character of 
previous meetings of the Congress will be maintained. 

Too much time has been devoted at previous meetings to the contest 
for the honor of holding the next Congress. This question should 
always be determined by the National Committee and never by the 
Convention, as by this method much ill feeling and local jealousy, 
which has cropped out heretofore, could be avoided. A central location 
for the Congress, near the masses of the people who are to become 
the future ‘‘ lords of the desert,’’ is much more to be desired than the 
mere gratification of an ambition to advertise a city. 

The danger of localizing the movement is very great. It was started 
on broad national lines, and to live to a creditable future, it must be 
kept on the same plane. For there is yet much work to be done. 

West of the one hundredth meridian farming is only a lottery, if the 
clouds are to be depended on for moisture; irrigation takes it from the 
domain of chance into the field of certainty; there is no crop-failure in 
irrigated districts. One million square miles of arid lands still remain in 
the West, which the government classifies as desert or pasture lands. 
There is sufficient to supply sixteen million families, a population 
larger than the census of 1890 gives to the entire United States. To 
discover water for this vast empire and to develop methods of distrib- 
uting the water when found, is a work which calls for wise statesman- 
ship, and it may well claim a prominent place in the minds of the men 
who are interested in the development of the West and in the general 
welfare of our country. 

The Albuquerque Congress was also somewhat hindered in its deliber- 
ations on the national questions involved in the irrigation movement 
by the uncertainty regarding the constitutionality of the Wright law 
of California. Nearly every irrigation law in the West has been 
modeled on that act, and while its legality was being tested in the court 
of last resort, the leaders of irrigation enterprises in the West were loth 
to express themselves on their future needs. The Supreme Court of 
the United States having now declared that law constitutional it is 
quite likely that a new impetus will be given to irrigation develop- 
ment, and to the formulation of publicly approved plans for govern- 
ment aid on the lines marked out at previous meetings. 


Los Angeles, Cal 
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THE GARDENS OF INGLESIDE. 


HEY are not the Hanging 
of Gardens of Babylon, nor yet 
the Floating Gardens of Ten- 
ochtitlan ; but it is safe to say 
that the parterres of the Eu- 
phrates and Lake Tezcuco 
in all their glory were not 
arrayed like one of these. They 
are of a type possible only in 
this land of sunshine; and to 
the traveler from the East or 
from Europe they are nothing 
short of a floral miracle. 

Under the brow of the mesa 
at the foot of the Sierra Madre ; 
midway between Pasadena and 
Alhambra (and but ashort walk 
or drive from the Pasadena 
electric-road power-house at the 
foot of Raymond hill) are the 
Ingleside Floral Co,’s gardens— 
thirty acres of scientific and 
perfect floriculture worth going 
a long journey to see. 

While there may be no essen- 

Meusard-Collier Eng Co Photo. by Wajte tial connection between fighting 
ApIANTUM FARLEVENSE gallantly for one’s country in 
war time, and perfecting roses and ferns and lilies to make for beauty 
and grace in these piping times of peace— beyond the characteristic of 
doing well whatever one does—the fact remains that Capt. F. Edward 
Gray has been a success in both réles. He has won new honors at 
Ingleside. A zealous and cultured botanist, he had followed floriculture 
in his native State (Massachusetts) long before he came to California — 
and only those who 4now flowers as well as love them can realize what 
it must mean to the scientific florist to exchange the half-hearted New 
England skies for the lavish skies of Southern California. The marvel- 
ous results achieved at Ingleside in four years —thanks to our generous 
soil and climate —could not have been reached in the East in less than a 
decade ; and many of them could never be reached there at all. 

It is only a matter of six years since the first project of raising roses 
under glass became successful in San Francisco; and to Capt. Gray 
belongs the honor of being a pioneer in a similar undertaking in 
Southern California. 

Upon the southern verge of the blossoming acres of Ingleside are 
several big greenhouses, each twenty-five by one hundred and thirteen 
feet, covered with 8000 square feet of glass. A good deal of money has 
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been expended upon them, and they may, perhaps, rank as the finest 
commercial greenhouses of their kind upon the Pacific Coast. 

In Southern California, flowers grow everywhere, the year round, out 
of doors—and in a beauty that is the despair of Eastern hothouses—and 
so long as Los Angeles was a small city, this superiority was enough. 
But with the rapid growth of this young metropolis, populated with the 
intelligent and the well-to-do from every part of the civilized world, 
there has arisen a demand for still greater perfection. There has 
been development not only of numbers but of taste; and with the in- 
creasing importance and refinements of social functions, the last ex- 
quisiteness of floral decoration has come to be sought. The Ingleside 
gardens not only meet this demand, but have done much to create it, by 
demonstrating the higher possibilities of flowers in this flower-land. 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. A HOUSE OF ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, Photo. by Waite 


One of the Ingleside greenhouses is given over exclusively to the cul- 
tivation of the delicate, long and slender stemmed roses, chiefly the in- 
comparable “ Bride,’’ snowy as the winter head of San Antonio, and the 
tender, susceptible pink ‘‘ Bridesmaid.’’ It has been but very few years 
since Los Angeles became a city of enough weight to warrant the culti- 
vation on a commercial scale of roses so exquisitely delicate that they 
cannot be brought to perfection in the open air, even in this semi-tropic 
paradise ; but the time has evidently come. And as the demand grows, 
Ingleside will add new greenhouses, to bring these and other rare roses 
to a perfection, in stem, bud and foliage, hitherto undreamed of. 

Next to the glass home of the spotless Brides and their blushing 
maids, is a greenhouse crowded with the fragile and exquisite adian/tum 
cuneatum, popularly known as ‘‘ maidenhair fern.” It is a wonderful 
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sight, such a forest-in-miniature of these most delicate and graceful of 
plants. 

Many, however, rauk another adiantum (the Farleyense) as the true 
aristocrat in the plant world ; and of this species Ingleside has a number 
of superb specimens. It is a native of the Barbados, introduced into this 
country in 1865, and here cultivated with very great success. 

In another greenhouse is a great variety of the finest and rarest flower- 
ing plants, needed to supply the retail depot of the Ingleside Floral Com- 
pany in Los Angeles. 

A considerable acreage of the gardens, also, is covered with lath 
houses for the growing of similax, asparagus plumosus, and similar 
plants which require a partial shade. 


_— 








Photo. by Waite 


Mausard-Cullier Eng Co A HOUSE OF VARIOUS FERNS 


It is Captain Gray’s opinion that ten years from now all the desirable 
flowers sold in Los Angeles will be grown under glass; and he plans to 
keep up withthe demand. But there is still a world of flowers grown out 
of doors ; and among them the carnation is one of his specialties. There 
was long a curious notion in Southern California that this popular favor- 
ite could not be brought to perfection except on the very coast ; but 
Ingleside has shattered this superstition. The half-score acres of 
matchless carnations at Ingleside, whose spicy breath the land-breeze 
carries sometimes across twenty-two miles of country and well out to sea, 
are a miracle of color as of fragrance. It is a fact that Ingleside carna- 
tions have come to be generally recognized as the finest grown any- 
where ; and as a little token of their standing, it may be mentioned that 
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the company sold 500,000 blossoms last winter in Los Angeles alone. 
The carnation, by the way, has had its ups and downs. Prior to 1850 it 
was a prime favorite in England and America ; but in that year fell, for 
unexplained causes, into unredeemed neglect, and there remained till 
the reaction in public taste rehabilitated it. In our day the carnation— 
ranging, as its aromatic bloom does, through all shades from pure white 
to crimson—is one of the most attractive of outdoor plants, and one of 
the best-beloved. We speak, of course, of the remontant variety, and 
not of the ordinary border-pink. 

Owing to the length of our rainless season and to other influences, 
there is a larger percentage of fertile seed grown in Southern California 
than anywhere else in the world; and at Ingleside an important branch 
of the floral industry is the raising of seeds and bulbs for the Eastern 
markets. Gratifying success was achieved last year with the bulbs of 
Lilium Harrisi, more generally known as the Bermuda lily. The 
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blossom, a pure white emblem of peace and good will, is highly prized 
at Easter-time for church and house decoration. 

But perhaps the most noteworthy achievement of Capt. Gray’s skilled 
zeal has been the production of the famous “ Ingleside hybrid gladi- 
olus,’’ to bring which up to its present standard seven years of patient 
study, experiment and care have been devoted. The result, gained by 
scientific and systematic hybridizing, is one of the great treasures to 
collectors and fanciers of the finest flowers. The bulbs of this wonderful 
gladiolus are not alone for local markets but are to be distributed 
through the centers of our Atlantic States and of Europe. Ahead of all 
competitors for certain classes of decoration, and perhaps unrivaled as a 
plant, the Ingleside gladiolus is likely to supersede even the orchid, for 
grace of habit and for its delicate coloring—which ranges all the way from 
pure white, through modest lavender, up to the richest crimsons and 
scarlets. The enormous blossoms, often double and generally round, are 
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Meusard-Collier Eng. Co A BENCH OF ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE. 





Photo by Waite 


borne on branching flower-spikes— sometimes five or six to the plant. 

During the ensuing year a sufficient quantity of the amaryllis will 
have been grown to warrant its introduction to the market. The 
Ingleside variety bears the largest flower of this type grown in the world. 
It is trumpet-shaped, sometimes fully twelve inches in diameter, ranges 
in color from rich cream to vivid scarlet, and loses nothing in delicate 
beauty by its great size. As yet this magnificent specimen has been seen 


only by the favored few. 

Two new varieties of the Canna (known 
respectively as ‘‘ Austria’ and “ Italia,”’ 
or the “‘ orchid-flowering canna’’) were 
introduced from Italy by Capt. Gray 
about a year ago, and have been multi- 
plied sufficiently to enter the market, 
where they have already roused the 
enthusiasm of connoisseurs. They flour- 
ish admirably here, and their blossoms 
rival many of the orchids. 

To obtain all these brilliant results— 
and many others—the generous soil of 
Ingleside has been encouraged and rein- 
forced with fertilizers, and supplemented 
with soils brought from a distance to 
suit particular plants. Kspecially it has 
had brains mixed with it, and affection- 
ate care. All this has involved labor and 
expense to a large reckoning; but the 
results have justified them and will repay 
them. 





L. A. Eng. Co Photo. by Steckel 
CAPT. F. EDWARD GRAY. 
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Los ANGELES, 
QUEEN OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
DITA : s10S ANGELES has always been a 
WY NOK Wty. SSA 
xidpe Sd.) SAN ROS ay queen. She was born one, a hundred 
D> ESS SOREN and six years ago, and baptized name- 
} te iN sake of Our Lady, Queen of the 


Angels. The bulk of the sonorous 
Spanish name is lost, and /os angeles 
of today are of a new and wingless 
category; but she herself has grown 
decidedly more angelic in form and 
feature. She has exchanged the 
shabby pinafores of her lean and 
neglected childhood for the full regal 
robes of a late and sudden maturity. 
And what she has lost in royal name 
Need mill \ee @ she has gained in royal fact. She is 
Dat sin Sais: S queen today from the Pacific to Texas, 
a thousand miles ; and from San Fran- 
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cisco to the Mexican frontier, five hundred miles again. 

Half a million square miles is a reasonably roomy empire for an 
absolute monarch in these elbowing days; and only a very wide-awake 
queen could presume to hold so much, for long, against usurpers. But 
Los Angeles is going to keep her throne. She has no rival present or 
probable in the field. Of all this enormous realm — which is as big as 
all New England, and every other State that touches the Atlantic between 
Nova Scotia and the Gulf, with Ohio, Indiana and Illinois thrown in 
for fair measure — Los Angeles is logically and inevitably the head, 
social and commercial. San Francisco, it is true, leans against her 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE 


Photo. by Stanton. 


LOS ANGELES IN 1880. 


fences to the north ; but 
in this field which was 
once all his, he has less 
and less to say as she 
has more and more. The 
old contempt and later 
jealousy of the one-time 
ragged ‘‘cow-county”’ 
princess has died away ; 
and now San Francisco 
joins her admirers — 
albeit with some con- 
fusion at the altered 
relations. 

If Los Angeles had 
the most atrocious cli- 
mate and the ugliest 
face in the world, her 
strategic position would 
nevertheless insure her 
greatness. As it is, she 
has physical attractions 
which would guarantee 
a metropolis even if 
there were no com- 
merce ; and commercial 
advantages which would 
multiply her population 
even if she were “ plain 
as mud.’”’ A city so 
doubly dowered in face 
and fortune has an in- 
evitable future ; and the 
size and importance of 
the tributary area make 


the measure of that outcome almost beyond reckoning. 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. 


THE SAME VIEW IN 1896, 





Photo. by Waite. 








Photo. by Ellis. 
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THE COUNT 
—& uv Y COURTHOUSE. Photo. by C. 8. Knight. 
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The whole Southwest is of the arid lands. Therefore in its rawness 
it was unattractive to the unthinking. But those who travel and study 
recognize that it is the climate fittest to live in and most profitable to 
work in. Under the arid skies, half the diseases that harass man lose 
half their terrors ; and many of the deadliest are unknown. While the 
greenwooded, well-watered East (where we all went to school of the 
soil) drowns in periodic floods or shrivels with periodic drouths, this 
new, dry, bare land— where the rivers are brooks and the brooks are 
sandbanks— is the Land of the Golden Mean. Stark and brown and 
asleep as it was, it only waited the coming of its prince to waken it to 
eternal beauty. It is the country of a new art for the Saxon. Back 
yonder he farmed by luck, but here he farms by science. There he 
** made out’’ if the weather permitted ; here he makes his own weather. 

As the blackest alluvials of Ohio or Kansas are far less productive 
than the sands of California plus irrigation, so no city in the rich and 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL SCENE 
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Union Eng. Co THE HOLLENBECK HOME FOR AGED WOMEN, Photo. by Maude 


AND PAR OF HOLLENBECK PARK 

populous East has been so transformed in a decade as Los Angeles has. 

If any son of a prophet might have come a dozen years ago into the 
sleepy, unpaved, adobe-built, half-Mexican pueblo which was Los An- 
geles even so recently, and tried to deliver a forecast of the decade to 
come, he could not have kept his own face straight. If he had pre- 
dicted that in such time the 12,000 population was to be multiplied by 
nine or ten; that the shabby one-story mud buildings of Spring and 
Main streets were to be replaced with quarter-of-a-million-dollar blocks; 





L. A. Eng. Co. THE STIMSON BUILDING Photo. by Waite. 
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Photo. by Fletcher 


L. A. Eng. Co ADAMS STREET 


that for six miles square the dusty lanes and empty fields were to be 
dotted with tasteful homes; if he had talked of $750,000 sewers, and 
$500,000 court-houses, and $200,000 city halls, and four million dollar 
street railways, and all that sort of thing—why, no one would have 
bothered even to laugh at him. For there were more entertaining 
(because more possible) idiots here then to be listened to. 

But the impossible has happened. Los Angeles has today a popula- 
tion between 100,000 and 110,000. The school census of 1896 gives 
20,679 children of school age. It has a greater}number of magnificent 
buildings for its size, and of beautiful homes in proportion to the total 
list of dwellings, than any other city in the United States. Probably 
in no other city of 100,000 do so great a proportion of the people dwell 
in homes of their own. It has better street transit than any other equal 
population in the world; 
and better than exists in 
many of our greatest 
cities. Itsstreets are un- 
perfected yet ; but they 
compare honorably 
with those of Eastern 
towns finished for half 
acentury. Its facilities 
of water, lighting, 
drainage; its social, 
educational and religious advantages ; 
its stores, railroads, banks, parks and 
philanthropic institutions—all are far 
in advance of its size and age. No- 
where are schools and churches 
thicker; nowhere is the average of 
culture and intelligence higher. It 
is the only educated large population | , figs de ich tp Caine 


in the United States assembled dy :. few euwien eyvmaeceus 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co THE CHILDS PLACE. Photo. by Putnam 


choice. Not ten percent. of its citizens were born init. They are 
here because they have elected Los Angeles as the best city in America 
to live in— better even than the places where they were born and bred. 





Unien Bag. Co ON FIGUEROA STREET. Photo. by Ellis 


This collective compliment is paid at general expense ; for these people 
have given up homes respectively in every important town of the East, 
and in every civilized country of the world. And they came not in a 





«. A. Eng. Co. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL Photo by Maude. 
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Commercial Eng Co, IN THE CALIFORNIA CLUB. Photo. by Stifter 


F -37 “8 rabble gold-rush nor an 
; Oklahoma avalanche of 
failures, but in delibe- 
rate choice of the bet- 
ter home. 

To those who have 
never left the East, it is 
impossible to convey by 
words any comprehen- 
sion of such evolution 
ashas beenhere. They 
cannot remotely realize 
how much more of 
energy there really is in 
man than a ‘‘ conserva- 
tive ’’ environment per- 
mits him to discover. 
Los Angeles has done 
in ten years what a town 
of her class in the East 
would be lucky to ac- 
complish in forty—and 
she is just finding her 
gait. The next decade 
will be more productive 
than the last; for such 
a population is like a 








Photo. by Fletche 
THE BRYSON-BONEBRAKE BLOCK 
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snowball—the bigger it gets, the faster it rolls. A great deep-water 
harbor (for which Congress has aiready made the appropriation); the 
additional transcontinental railroad (our third) which will follow the 
harbor; the vast addition every year to the products of the soil as 
millions of young fruit-trees come into bearing; the rising tide of 
wealth and intelligence and American energy that pours in steadily — 
these are some of the things which are to work new wonders in this 
land whose story reads almost like a chapter from the Arabian Nights. 
Not so near — but inevitable—is the building of the Nicaragua canal ; 
and that will be enough for the Southwest. 

Los Angeles is already one of the most beautiful cities in the country, 
and will probably be the most beautiful of all. It is unsurpassed in 
healthfulness, wealth and good order. It is a city of lovely homes, of 
cultured, well-to-do people; with Eastern education and Western cor- 
diality. And as for its material foundation, it is the verdict of those 
who travel observantly that it has weathered these latter years of busi- 
ness depression more comfortably and with fewer failures than any 
other city in the United States. 





Photo. by Stiffler 
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A NEW TOURIST HOTELIN LOS ANGELES. 


HERE have been many spasmodic attempts to secure for Los 

or Angeles a long-needed Tourist Hotel. Various movements 

have been set on foot and enterprises actually started, but until 
recently nothing of practical benefit was accomplished. 

Nearly two years ago, however, one of the substantial citizens of Los 
Angeles, without blowing of trumpets or any meretricious advertising, 
quietly began work on a suitable site, and now the Hotel Van Nuys is 
rapidly nearing completion at a cost of $275,000 to $300,000, to supply 
the need of Los Angeles for a first-class hotel. And the Van Nuys isa 
first-class hotel in every sense of the word. There is no building west 
of Chicago equal to it in perfection of structure and completeness of 
appointment. 

With the most durable foundations man’s knowledge and skill have 
yet designed, its frame of the finest tested steel, and two inches of solid 
cement between each floor, it is absolutely as fire-proof as any building 
can be constructed. 





THE VAN NUYS 




















In its appointments everything that modern science and ingenuity have 
invented and could suggest for the luxurious comfort of its patrons has 
been included. 

It was the avowed purpose of Mr. Van Nuys, the builder and owner, 
as it is alsoof Mr. Milo M. Potter, the lessee and proprietor, that it 
should be equal in equipment to any hotel in the West. 

Every room in the Hotel Van Nuys receives the direct rays of the sun, 
and each is equipped with elegant marble wash-stand, with an abundant 
flow of hot and cold water, commodious clothes closet, electric lights, 
steam radiator and telephone communication directly with the hotel 
office. All the doors are double, ‘so that perfect seclusion and privacy 
are obtained. Nearly every room has a private bath-room attached, 
and these are built, mostly, close to the outer wall, and with a new and 
perfect process are absolutely ventilated. All the halls are wide and 
commodious, heated by steam, and the rooms finished in white cedar, 
which presents a chaste and handsome appearance. 

Hotel Van Nuys is located on Main and Fourth streets, between Main 
and Spring, and is therefore but half a block from Spring street, the 
main artery of Los Angeles, from which radiate all the street car lines 
of the city. Half a block to the south is the Post Office; one 
block west, the Chamber of Commerce; three blocks north, the 
City Hall ; across the street, Hotel Westminster ; and it is as convenient 
to all the chief places of amusement, the stores and the churches as any 
hotel in Los Angeles. 

The Hotel Van Nuys is of pressed brick, six stories high, and is fully 
equipped with one freight and two passenger elevators, of the most 
modern and approved electric patterns. 

In its furnishings, everything 1s commensurate with the solidity and 
permanence of the building. The mattresses were all made under Mr. 
Potter’s personal supervision, of specially selected, A 1 quality, odorless 
hair, luxurious and complete. 

The hotel will be run on both the American and European plans, and 
special arrangements from the outset have been made for the comfort 
and convenience of lady patrons. 

Under Mr. Potter’s proprietorship and personal management, it is 
safe to say that the Hotel Van Nuys will at once take rank among the 
finest and best conducted of hotels. 




















How IT Is DONE. 


My namee Hok-i-sin, come from China 
Me keepee washee house, way down street, 







His Sprinkler. 





No likee Melican man, too much machine-chine, 
Him makee China boy takee back seat. 
, HE increasing demands of a growing city and the practice of 
J that kind of economy which is at the expense of better methods 
=a] and results will no doubt continue to give the Chinese washer- 
man a foothold in Los Angeles. Modern machinery and enterprise 
are nevertheless making rapid inroads into the monopoly which John 
once possessed in the laundry business of the Pacific Coast. Of the seventy 
Los Angeles laundries of today, fully one-half are American. Many of the 
latter possess modern plants, and several of them fine buildings. While the 
reader therefore may be conscious that modern facilities are regularly provid- 
ing his immacnlate linen, how many are intelligent concerning the process by 
which is brought to pass this 
happy result—much less have 
ever watched it done? 
The writer, at least, will 
contess that it was something of 
an addition to his stock of infor- 
mation to learn that a shirt passes 
through nine different machines 
ere it is returned to him for future 
usefulness and ten cents. It was 
with a degree of eagerness, there- 
fore, that he recently availed him- 
self of the invitation of Mr. A. N. 
Davidson, vice-president of the 
Empire Steam Laundry, 149 South 
Main street, to follow said garment 
through its experiences in an up- 
to-date laundry. This undertaking "*™**"4Ccllier Eng. Co. you's pranr. Photo by Blanchard 
brought us tea room where five ‘‘markers’’ were receiving and marking soiled 
clothes and placing in tills the rejuvenated ones for delivery by the twelve wagons 
kept in constant use, From this department the soiled clothes are sent to the assort- 
ing room. Here the colored are separated from the white, while flannels and silks 
are collected for hand washing. They next reach the general washing room, where 
eleven brass perforated cylinders inclosed in wooden sheaths receive the clothes, and 
by revolving, soap, wash and rinse them. Some of these cylinders are single ; others 
are divided into compartments so that the washing of different families can be done 
separately. 


From this stage the clothes go to the wringers, which in fact are not wringers, 
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Drawing by Brotze from Photo. by Waite 
THE WASHING ROOM OF THE EMPIRE LAUNDRY. 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co 
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Mlasblight Photo. by Waite THE MANGLES, EMPIRE LAUNDRY Mausard-Collier Eng. Co 





but separators, very much on the order of the separator of a creamery. Into these 
huge double-walled bowls the rinsed clothes are packed, and soon, under a revolution 
of 1200 to the minute, lose nearly every vestige of moisture. Plain goods, such as 
tablecloths and bedclothes, are then placed in the tumbler, another revolving barrel- 


rd like machine, in order to loosen their angled folds, which process is finished by hani 
ed at the shaking table. The plain goods are now received by the two mangles, the 
ns larger of which gives employment to eight hands, and will iron six thousand nap- 
rt- kins an hour. 
ks Ascending to the second floor, we reach the department where clothes are assorted 
re for light or heavy starching. Here we observe an eight-hand machine for starching 
nd collars and cuffs, while a separate machine starches the bosoms and wristbands of 
TS shirts. A small mangle is also in use. In the adjoining department twenty to 
ne thirty hand ironers and crimpers are constantly employed ; these include five French 
mesdames who do nothing but iron fine goods, such as bonnets, silks, etc. Se 
rs, Further on, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, what appears to be a perpen- 
B dicular row of panels with handles are in reality steel telescopic drawers, or the 
me Company’s clothes-line. Two of these stcel driers, which have been recently added 
- to the plant at an expense of $1500, will dry clothes within from thirty to fifty minutes, 
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Photo. by Waite 


Union Eng. Co. THE FINISHING ROOM, EMPIRE LAUNDRY 

















The finishing room, with its twenty or more tidy, dextrous girls, and intricate 
machinery, next commands attention. One of its machines irons the shirt ; another 
polishes the bosom, while still another is devoted to setting the yoke. In fact 
the shirt passes through the hands of seventeen different people before it is again 
delivered to the owner. To avoid tearing turaed-down collars a separate machine 
is devoted to them. 

But here is a machine in which a thousand dollars is invested in order to give 
collars and cuffs a soft finish. It is heated by steam, and is the only machine of its 
kind west of Chicago. Close to it, however, is the only machine of its kind in 
existence. This hot, swift-revolving, conical little device is the patent of Mr. F. E. 
Fay, secretary and treasurer of the firm, and is already attracting well deserved 
attention in this locality. It is known as the ‘‘ no saw-edge cuff and collar ironer.”’ 
Heretofore, despite the most careful ironing, there has been no escaping the sharp 
or “‘saw’”’ edge to cuffs and collars. Generations of erstwhile chafed throats and 
wrists must rise up to call this invention blessed. 

Passing through the wrapping room, the elevator lands us once more in the mark- 
ing department, where wagons are still unloading tired out duds and receiving others 
fresh and clean enough to be donned by Aurora. F. P. 


WOODBURY MISS MARIE A. NEY 
“ STUDIO 
Pe npeey Gm Water color studies of California sub- 


jects, especially the old Missions, on 
226 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES exhibition. Visitors are always welcome. 


a 5 “7 oa The Wooster, Cor. Green St. and Fair 
Oaks Ave., Pasadena. 


President Vice President. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Includes the following Schowl.: 


College of Liberal Arts, College of Commerce School of Elocution, 
College of Theology, School of Music, Normal Department, 
College of Medicine, School of Art, Preparatory Academy ; 
—— AL-0—- 
CHAFFEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ONTARIO, CAL. 
This is the only University in Southern California. It has a strong Faculty of Specialists, 
Good Buildings and large Campus, Superior Laboratories, Fine Museum, 
Large Library, Athletic Track, Gymnasium, Baths, Tennis Court, 


and over 500 Students in all Departments 
It gives Strong, Broad College Courses, High-Grade Scholarship, Elevated Moral Influences. 
Students can enter at any time. Low Tuition Rates Second Semester begins January 25th. 


For particulars an catalogues address Pres. GEO, W. WHITE, A. M., D. D., 
University P. O., Los Angeles, Cal. 


me LOS 
ANGELES 


Business College, 212 W. Third Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has a full corps of 
competent teachers, large, new and 
inviting rooms, and offers decidedly 
superior advantages to those who 
wish to obtain a thorough 


BUSINESS 


Education. Commercial Shorthand 
and Typewriting, Telegraphy and 
Assaying courses of study, all in- 
tensely practical! : 

Profusely illustrated catalogue giv- 
ing fu'l information mat‘ied free. It 
will pay YOU to send for it, and to 
make arrangements to enter this 
modern and progressive 


COLLEGE 


Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 
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Pomona College. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


1918-1922-1924 South Grand Avenue 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


For GIRLS and YOUNG Laoies 


865 W. 23d St., Los Angeles. 
Handsome home with family discipline and refined 
family life, for twenty girls. New annex this year, 
containing assembly room, class rooms, studio, 
gymnasium, etc. Preparatory to be opened this 
year. Girls graduated in Latin and English 
courses, and prepared for any college to which 
women are admitted. Extended course in English 
Language and Literature, and special opportu- 
nities for work in Art, History, etc. During the 
summer Mrs. Caswell travels in Europe with 
classes. 


CHAFFEY *.28T8" coo oeeo, cat 


An ENDOWED Preparatory and Boarding 
School. 
15 PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS :- 
(Johns Hopkins; Oxford, Eng.; Wesleyan, 
Conn.; Toronto, etc. 

INDIVIDUAL METHOD: The bright 
are not retarded, the slow not crowded 
Graduate not ‘in four years,’’ but when 
necessary credits are gained—be it earlier 
or later. 

CHAFFEY GRADUATES SUCCEED: 
5 have been Editors of their respective 
University publications ; 3 Business Man- 
agers: a number have taken first prizes 
in rhetoricals; 1, a member Cal. State 
Univ, Faculty; 1, a Fellow in Chicago 
Univ.; 2 Asst. Prin. High Schools ; 2 Edit- 
ors and publishers weekly papers ; etc. 

HEALTH: The * College Home” is peculiar 
because of the motherly care of the ma- 
tron, the abundance of well cooked and 
well served food, and other conditions that 
make the new student healthy and hearty. 

TENTH YEAR begins Sept. 17, 1806. 

Address Dean, William T. Kandall, A. M. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL ror 


wo srexwans, CHILDREN 


A Private School whose system of individual care 
and education is intended for children who, 
through ill health or mental deficiency, are de- 
prived of the ordinary methods of education. 
Highest references from medical authorities. 
For particulars apply to Miss Allen at the school. 
MISS ALLEN, 
2101 Norwood St., cor. 21st. 


| 


| 
| 


For resident and day pupils. An attractive home, 
and thorough school. 


MISS PARSONS AND MISS DENNEN, 
PRINCIPALS 


PASADENA 
MISS ORTON’S 


Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School 


Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 


LOS ANGELES ACADEMY 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Bors 


Ideal location in country, near the foothills. 
Forty boys, eight teachers. Not a /arge school, 
but a good one. Military discipline. $250.00 a 
year. Noextras. Send for catalogue. 

C, A. WHEAT, Principal, 


P.O. Box 193. 


FROBEL INSTITUTE ‘cass or nossm> 


QIEST ADAMS ST., COR. HOOVER ST. 
LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, Cal, 


All grades taught. from Kindergarten toCollege 
Training Schoo! for Kindergartners a specialty. 


PROF. AND MME. LOUIS GLAVERIE. 


Circular sent on application. 


POMONA COLLEGE sxs"=™o"" 


Courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.S., 
and B.L. Its degrees recognized by Uni- 
versity of California and other Graduate 
Schools. Also preparatory School, fitting 
for all Colleges, and a School of Music! of 
high grade. 


Address, C. G. BALDWIN, Pres. 


JOHN C, FILLMORE, 
Director of School of Music. 








Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE.” 








MISS MARSH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





1340—1342 South Hope Street 


INCORPORATED MAY, 1889. 


In addition to the advantages of the California climate, this school offers to stu 
dents sunny, well-warmed school-rooms and bed-rooms, and the watchful care of a 
refined home. An able corps of teachers is employed, each one a specialist in his or 
her individual line. Art, music and the languages are included with Classical and 
English Courses accredited with Colleges of high standing, local and Eastern. Much 
attention is paid to physical culture, making the health of the pupil and all attainable 
physical perfection a prime object. 

The school is open in all departments, a kindergarten and primary class are carried 
on under thoroughly trained and accomplished teachers; and domestic science is 
remembered in sewing and cooking classes. 





It is the aim of the school to make the education of each pupil, according to the 
etymology of the word, a leading-out of her individual powers and capabilities in 
their three-fold lines, physical, mental and moral; and in few other locations do 
climatic conditions so aid in allowing all young girls, whether delicate or strong, to 
acquire a broad and at the same time a polished education. 

The Alumnz of the school number the daughters of some of the most influential 
of our citizens, as well as students from a distance, and reference is given by permis- 
sion to Major G. H. Bonebrake, Judge J. A. Anderson, and Dr. H. H. Maynard, 
former patrons of the school. 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 
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Your House Should be Hedlihiuly Heated 


This is accomplished only when you have 
complete ventilation and even heat through- 
out the house, including the halls. The 
Phillips’ Sanitary Air Heater and 
Grate effect these desirable results. By 
using this invention in your homes you get 
the cheerand comfort of the open (fireplace 
and perfect heat in all parts of the house in 
addition to complete ventilation, something 
| which no other heating apparatus can ac 
complish. One fireplace heats from four to 
six rooms. All homes in this climate need 
this invention. 


Architects and Physicians 
Recommend its Use 
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i; Read testimonial below from Architect 

| Haley: 

| A. L. Haley, Architect, Mgr. Guarantee 
Building Co., No. 207 South Broadway, this 
city, writes, ‘I take pleasure in testifying to 
the satisfactory manner in which your grates 
fulfill their duties in the houses lately de- 

| signed and built by me for the Wilshire Co 

They throw out enormous heat from a small 

| | amount of fuel, and thoroughly ventilate the 


lev. ae wa elon *fleant building. I fully recommend them to the 


ary ieee . public. - 

The apparatus consists of a square steel box placed in the chimney above the 
mantel and contains four tubes, around which a continual current of fresh air, 
supplied from the outside, circulates and acquires heat before it is distributed 
throughout the house by means of registers. 

The heat from the fireplace can be regulated at will by means of the sliding 
doors shown in accompanying cut, Figure 5. The consumption of fuel is regulated 
by the lower drafts, thereby making it possible to continue the heating throughout 
the night without replenishing the fire. 

Write for new illustrated catalogue, giving full information and letters of 
endorsement. Address, PHILLIPS SANITARY GRATE CO., 114 N. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THOMSON & BOYLE 


310 To 314 REQUENA STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
MANUFACTURERS 


(RON&STEEL 











WATER PIPE Z\WELL CASING 


For Irrigation, Water Works, and Mining purposes. Made of best Sheet Steel, and in most thorough 
manner. Also manufacturers Water Tanks, Oil Tanks, Steam Boilers, Smoke Stacks, Ore Cars, Ore 


Buckets and all kinds of Sheet Metal Work. 
aa Estimates Cheerfully Given. “@s 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
The Land of Sanshine OLDEST AND ret IN SOUTHERN 
= —— | Farmers and Merchants Bank 


















THE MAGAZINE OF CALIFORNIA | Capital (paid up) -  - — $00,000.00 
AND THE SOUTHWEST Surplus and Reserve - - 875,000.00 
| Re an ar cl 
Total - - $1 375,000.00 
$1.00 a YEAR. 10 CENTS a Copy. OFFICERS : : 
FOREIGN RATES $1.50 A YEAR. 1. W. HELLMAN.....00005 ccscssesesecerseeeeseseens President 
H, W. HELLMAN....... Vice-President 
—_ HENRY J. FLEISHMAN. Cashier 
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class matter. 


a | Special Collection Department Correspond- 
601-503 STIMSON BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CAL, ence Invited. Safety Deposit Boxes forrent. __ 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS Cs 
W. C. PATTERSON - - - - President 
Cuas. F. Lummis, V.-Prest. & Managing Editor 
F.A.PATTEE - Secretary and Business Mer. | 
H. J. FLEISHMAN : - - - Treasurer 
Cas. CassaT Davis - - - - Attorney 
cee — — | OF LOS ANGELES. 
_ | Capital Stock - $400,000 
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J. M. Evwiort, Prest., W.G. Kercknorr, V.Pres. 
~ | FRANK A. Grason, Cashier. 
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Address advertising, remittances, and other DIRECTORS: 
business, to F. A. Pattee, Business Manager. J. M. Elliott, F. Q. Story, . D. Hooker, 
All MSS. should be addressed to the Editor. J. D. Bicknell. fe . C. Patterson 
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29282ncr. ENTLER & OBEAR “5% 
PAYING 1 2 Pea CT. PROPERTY 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE In the city of Los Angeles, on Main street, 3-story Brick Block, 
over 50 feet frontage ; will take $10,c0o in first-class Eastern 
y, 4 cash, 4 mortgage, long time ; pays 12 per cent. interest on the price—$30.000 
City and ad property to exchange for Eastern. We can loan your money at good rates 
FOR SALE 20-acre, high class, elegant Fruit Ranch, between Pasadena and Altadena, close 
to Mt. Lowe Electric Road. Bare land with fine water right ; cost $20,000. It is 
all in bearing—choice fruits, Fine elevation. A great sacrifice at the price—$15,000. 
129 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





H. SARAFIAN & Co. 
WHOLESALERS 








611 BROADWAY, New YORK 
ESTAGLIGHED 1674 





Owing to the illness of Mr. H. Sarafian, he has 
been ordered by his physicians to leave New 
York and settle in Los Angeles, therefore he 
has decided to establish a Branch Mouse in 
this city 

In order to become acquainted with the citi- 
zens, he offers, at 


Unreserved 
Auction Saleoso-2< 


His magnificent, rare, antique and complete 
collection. 

The sale will take place in the early part of 
December. 

Please reserve your purchases until you have 
seen this immense stock. 


Oriental Rugs, Etc. 
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THE DIREGTORY FOR IB9I7 READY MARGH 15th 


MAXWELL’S LOS ANGELES CITY DIRECTORY 
AND GAZETTEER OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 














Five Complete Directories in One Volume. 





An Alphabetical Directory of the citizens of the City of Los Angeles, a Classified Business 
Directory of the City of Los Angele-,a Business Directory of every town in the seven counties of 
southern California, a Strect Directory and a Householder’s Directory. 

A NEW FEATURE 

In the Directory of Householders, which will be included in our issue for 1897. the streets 
will be «Iphabrtically arranged and the number of each building on the street given in numerical 
order, and wpposite the number will be placed the name of the occupant; in tenement houses and 
busivess buildings the name of each occupant will be given 
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THE STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
It will be our aim in future editions to make our directory the Standard Reference Book not 
only of Los Angel-s City and County, but of all the Seven Southern Couuttes of California. 
We wil! as heretofore, publirh a complete Business Directory and Gazetteer of over 320 towns, 
villages and postoffice stations in Southern California, giving their location, description, population, 
resources, distance from Los Angeles, etc., etc 


LEADING RESORTS OF CALIFORNIA 

We will in this department, give complete information concerning all Leading Resorts in 

California. Descriptions to be profusely illustrated. 
A NEW MAP 

We have decided to supply to the patrons of our directory for 1897, an entirely new and complete 
map of the City of Los Angeles and seven Southern Counties of California. The City Map will 
embrace the recently annexed di-tricts, and will also include new names for some 200 streets and 
avenues which are shortly to be changed to avoid existing duplications; it will be indexed in an 
entirely new and novel manner, whereby streets and other points can be readily locat+d; it will 
show all ~treet car aud railway lines, school houses and all other public buildings, city wards, parks, 
pe nts of interest and distances from the center of the city by half-mile circles. 

The Map of southern California will be indexed so that everv city, town and postoffice can be 
easily located The two mans will be 6x42 inches in size, and will be lithographed in four colors. 

Subscription price of Map $1 00, except to subscrihers to Maxwell's Los Augeles City Directory 
and Gazetteer of Southern Caiifornia for 1807, to whom it will be furnished free. 


PRIGE OF DIRECTORY $5.00 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


CALIFORNIA 








BARGAINS 
RANCH PROPERTY 


No Cold Winters. 
The Land of Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers the whole round year. 


No Cyclones. No Blizzards. 


mers. 


IN CITY AND 





No Hot Sum- 


J. L. Patterson, Real Estate, Loans, Investments and General Business Agent, 


419 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
for, taxes paid, rents collected, etc. 


Estates managed, non-residents’ property cared 
I make a specialty of loaning money. Corres- 


pondence solicited from parties having money to loan; large or small sums on real 
estate mortgages. I have for sale large list of city and country property. Also 
exchanges: California for Eastern and Eastern for California, city for country and 
country for city; also nice list of properties in Pasadena, Riverside, Pomona, 
Ontario, San Bernardino, Perris, Santa Monica, Redondo and Long Beach, and have 
local agents there and in Eastern cities. All inquiries addressed to me 
will receive prompt and careful attention. I refer, with pleasure, to the following 
well known parties and firms who have kindly given me permissiun to 


use their names for reference: 

Hen W. King & Co., Wholesale Clothiers, 
Chicago, Il. 

Browning, King & Co, Manufacturers and Job- 
bers of Clothing. New York, Boston, Philadel- 
—. St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee St. 

ul. Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City and 
Liaco'n, Nebraska 

W. B. Ferguson, N. W. Fire Ins. Co.,Rock Island. 

D. G. Mitchell, County Treasurer, Riverside, Cal. 

P. S. Martin, Fruit Grower, Pemona, Cal. 

De Witt C. Miller Banker, Newell, Iowa. 

D. H. Ferguson, Capitalist, Denver, Colo. 

Geo. Reeves, Retired, Pomona, Cal. 


R. R. Young. ex County Recorder, Hudson, Wis. 

W. FP. Perry. M. D., Perris, Cal 

Gilbert Woodruff, Pres. Kockford National Bank, 
Rock ford, Il. 

Geo. E. King and Geo. L. Woodruff, Vice Pres. 
and Cashier Second Nat'l Bank, Rockford, III. 

Peoples Bank, Rocktord, II. 

Hon. James Lamont, Fditor * Lever, 
and “*Monitor.’’ Rockford, Ill. 

Ex-Gov. Merrill of Iowa, Los Angeles, Cal 

John Beckwith ex-Postmaster Les Moines, Iowa, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

State Loan and Trust Co , Los Angeles, Cal. 


’ Chicago 





Tel. Main 642 


KILROY’S NEW PALESTINE AGENCY, 


SALT RIVER VALLEY, PHCENIX, ARIZONA, 


Well known throughout the United States and Canada, sends greetings to the thousands of readers of 
the LAND OF SUNSHINE in the East, West and Northlands now watching phenomena! strides of Phoenix. 
“ When Truth starts on her onward march of progress, neither the God of Justice or Mercy ever stops or 
stavs her." Never have “coming events cast their shadows before’ with the same marked outline 
coupied with intrinsic merit as in this infant city of Phoenix — with rich gold mines producing within 
three short hours’ drive by carriage; with one and one-half million acres of the finest land in the known 
world surrounding her; with oranges, lemons, peaches. apricots and grapes, ripe and in Chicago mar- 
kets from four to six weeks in advance of California ; with immense quarries of granite and limestone, 
with inexhaustible supplies of coal and coke (over 40 000 square miles); and lumber (ten thousand 
millions of square feet) within a radius of 300 miles, every foot of the distance a down grade (railway) 
to her doors, not to speak of her assured water power (the by-product of her canals), gifts that 
Providence has given to no other known city in existence—and yet history will repea: itself here 
Many will be the lamentations in less than a year to come about the “ golden opportunity lusi.”” We 
offer 300 city lots, 50 x 137 feet ; FIVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM THE BUS!NESS CENTRE OF PHOENIX ; no 
street car required ; first-class streets and avenues (80 to 100 feet wide); every lot elegantly situated 
and perfect; no ravines or broken lands; each lot covered with a luxuriant growth of alfalfa 
(meadow). Asin 'Frisco and Los Angeles in early times, when to buy and hold a lot meant a fortune, 
so in Phoenix today. Prices, fora short time, ranging from $70, $80, $90, $100, $150 to $200 each, according 
to avenue and location. This ic an “AnGeL’s Visit.” Will you avail yourself of it? If so, send 
money to the Phoenix National Bank, with $2.50 extra for registering deed. The Bank will return 
warranty deed and abstract of title. 


FOR ELEGANT SUBURBAN HOMES 


We also offer 54 blocks, 12 lots 50 x 130 feet in each, adjoining the above lots, unequaled in Phoenix or 
the Salt River Valley for location and soil — each a perfect marvel of beauty. Prices range from $700 
to $2400 each. All this property has sanitary Sewerage ((he only tract in Pharnix thus supplied ), and 
perfect naturaldrainage. Free water-right goes with each deed All titles are United States Patents. 

N. B.—On behalf of Phoenix and her twelve thousand citizens, it becomes our duty to correct some 
untruthful reports that have been spread by unknown and evidently irresponsible persons to the effect 
that portions of the lands in our city are liable to overflow. We here make the statement, on the very 
best authority, that the Salt River has never. within the memory of man, overflowed its banks or 
backed up its waters. Its banks are channel banks, from fifteen feet high and upward. 


KILROY’S NEW PALESTINE AGENCY 
Reference Phoenix National Bank. ROOM 313 FLEMING BLOCK. 


J, L. PATTERSON, 419 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FISHER’S Music HOUSE 


427 SOUTH BROADWAY LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


INTERIOR OF A PASADENA HOME FURNISHED WITH ONE OF THE 


WORLD RENOWNED GOHMER PIANOS 


FROM FISHER’S SOLE AGENCY 











THIS PUBLICATION IS PRINTED BY US e PAPER RULING 


ART BINDING 
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COMBINE IT WITH BIISINESS 
PRINCIPLES 


AND YOU HAVE 


SUCCESS ...... 


WE UNDERSTAND THE 
@ eee COMBINATION 


LET US 


FILL YOUR PRESCRIPTIONS 


ae 
KINGSLEY-BARNES & NEUNER CO. 


LimiTeo 





ART PRINTERS 
AND ...- 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


TELEPHONE 417 123 SOUTH BROADWAY 
. LOS ANGELES, 


CAL. 
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HAWLEY, KING & CO., Broadway and Fifth St. 


LOS ANGELES 


CARRIAGES 
BUGGIES 
TRAPS 


Novelties in Vehicles 


VICTOR 
ano KEATING 
BICYCLES 


Bicycle Sundries 





7 Complete 
Repair 
and 
Pain| 
Snops.. 





OrMMITE 20 O2-Lr4<IM<m 


The Broadway Carriage Repository 


This issue of the LAND OF SuUN- 
SHINE reaches the 








12,000 MARK 


That this circulation no more 
than meets requirements, will be 
recognized from the fact that the 
smallest edition during the past 
twelve months has been 8,000. 


THE SECRET 


Is that the LAND OF SUNSHINE is 
unlike anything else, therefore 
nothing can take the place of it 

It is characteristic of its field — 
therefore is intensely interesting 
to those interested in California 
and the Southwest. It cares to be 
good rather than big — readable 
rather than full of paper. 

“ The best measure of estimating 
the value of an advertising medium 
isthe publication itself’’ — there- 
fore give the LAND OF SUNSHINE 
a fair examination and see whether 
itappeals to you. If it does, it 
will also appeal to others of use to 
you. 





I. A. Eng. Co., 20534 S. Main St. 
Artistic Plate making for all Illustrative purposes. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE,” 





















A BEAUTIFUL HOME 








Wishing to live on my ranch, I will sell my city home. In the southwest —the prettiest and most 
growing part of Los Angeles. Best electric line in city passes the door ; another line halfa square away. 

100 feet front. Charming modern story-and-a-half cottage, five large rooms downstairs, three 
above. Bath, abundant closets, all modern conveniences. Grape arbor, model henyards and pigeon- 
houses, cellar. Better water supply than center of town. Piped for gas, and hot and cold water. 35 
varieties of fruit on the place. No end of raspberries, blackberries, peaches and figs. Rest of trees 
will all be in bearing in 1897. Rarest and best varieties plums, apricots, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
limes, loquats, pomegranates, grapes, pears, cherries, chirimoyas (custard-apples), guavas, nectarines, 
prunes, walnuts, olives, etc.,etc. Magnificent rosebushes in variety. Fine lawn, flowers and shade 
trees. Splendidly fenced. Insured for two years. More closet-room than in any other house of its size. 

One of the prettiest and most desirable homes in the Land of Sunshine, fruits and flowers. 

For particulars, call on or address CHAS. F. LUMMIS, 501 Stimson Building, or 15 
Forrester Ave. Traction or University car. 





SOLE AGENTS 
FOR 

THE 
CELEBRATED 


Chickering 
Steck 
Schubert 
Sterling 


PtANOS 





PIANOS SOLD 
ON EASY INSTALLMENTS 
AND RENTED 


GARDNER & ZELLNER PIANO CO., 


249 S. BROADWAY, BYRNE BLDG. 








OUR NEW WAREROOMS. 





Please mention that you ‘saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 














IF YOU LISTEN TO INTERESTED PROMOTERS 
You May Buy Almost Anywhere. 


BUT IF YOU LOOK FOR YOURSELF, 
YOU WILL LOCATE 
































Ns eich ia eo 
simi seidiele 
‘ ll th salle SINISE. : 
IN THE ARROYO SECO SECTION. 
Nature has made it, as your eyes will tell you, the most beautiful part of Los 
Angeles. Held back because it lacked rapid transit and because speculators were 








interested elsewhere, it has now suddenly come to the front. It has now the best 
of transit, and is developing handsomely. 

No dead plain, but a succession of the most exquisite rounding hills and charm- 
ing little valleys in Southern California. You can have your villa in the ‘‘ Happy 
Hollow,’’ under magnificent sycamores; on the fertile first slope, or like an eyrie 
high upon the hills. Whichever you choose, you can have such superb outlooks as 
can hardly be matched elsewhere. Views of wooded valleys, of the giant Sierra 
Madre, of the city, and far off to sea— you can pick between them or between com- 
binations of them. 

The lowest points in this section are several hundred feet higher than the 
thickest of the city ; therefore cooler in summer and warmer in winter, more health- 
ful and more pleasant. No mud. Less fog than in the south of the city. It is on 
both sides of Pasadena Ave., and the electric line; which is destined to be built up 
its whole length with the finest residences. In a few years it will be the cream of 
Los Angeles. 

If you have MONEY TO BURN, go and pay five prices for a lot where you can see 
your sidewalk and your neighbor. If you haven't, come and buy a better lot 
whence you can get a perfect view, for a fifthof the money. You will be astonished, 
if you look at prices elsewhere and then here. A man who has two or three lots 
wants fancy prices ; one with hundreds of lots can sell cheap. But the price is the 
only cheap thing about these lots. In a few years these lands will bring higher 
prices than lands in the southwest. Now is the time to buy at first hands. 


I. H. PRESTON, 
Room 1, 217 New High Street, Los Angeles. 









saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 
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Practical Chimney Sweeper 
JOHN BAPTIST FROVA | 
semesr. Photograph 
Work Guaranteed. Los ANGELes, Car 
Reevisan Paces: One Story High, 50 ets; Every Additional 
Story, 50 cts more; One Five hard stopped with brick anu 
plastering, $! 00 per hour, Stove, 25 cvs Kange, 50 ets Si | m pl ified. ‘. 


Work must be paid for when done. 
the Improved § . 


OCSMMIERCIA the Improved 
AXVIING | Seimemene of 


hotographic 

uxury. It 
makes pho- 
tographyeasy 
for the novice 
—delightful 
for every- 
body. 


| LOADSIN 


DAYLIGHT with our etecuat film cart. 
ridges. Splendid achromatic lens, improved rotary 
shutter, set of three stops. Handsome finish, 


Price, Improved No. 2 Bulle-Eye, for ye ures 

3 x8 inches, $8.00 
Light-proof Film ( arividge, 12 exptearees 8x 3%, .60 
Complete Developing and Printing Oui fi, . 1.50 


Seite deemcens EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
C7 WSs Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 


Picture 
taking with 
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AMERICAN PLAN 
The only Hotel with all 
Modern Improvements. 
Culsine Unexcelied 
and special attention given 


to the Dining Room 
Service, 


e-~?r? eee fe PS 





Fine Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers Burke & +s ickey 
- ’ 


te —- 
= 


*Bus meets all Trains PROPRIRTORS. 


$100 AN ACRE 10 acres fine, sandy loam, all in 

choice fruit trees; 30 miles from 
Los Angeles, 6 miles from Ontario, % mile from S. Cucamonga 
S.P. Ry. station. Adjoining acreage can be purchased. 


For further information apply to owner, C. M. DAVIS, 
123 S. Broadway, Los ee, Cal. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp or SunsHINE.” 















IS THE BEST Chewing Gum 


THE CUDAHY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CO., Los ANGELES, CAL. 








‘“* Tempting prices without quality are 
frauds.” 


For reliable 
quality and good 
values in Groceries and 


Tea 


O TO ace 
if You cannot Call and make Your an . J EVN E 


Selections, 
208-210 S. SPRING STREET 








Send for Our Price List 
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i] 8 
ONTEMPLATING to keep an exclusive 
RETIRING Carpet and Drapery House I have de- 
a cided to close out my entire stock of 
oO From the Furniture at cost, and during this sale I will 
oO FURNITURE offer Carpets and other floor coverings ata 
4 little above cost; this will enable you to 
BUSINESS furnish your house at the very lowest prices. 
This furniture comprises all the leading 


| makes and different woods, such as Solid 
Fc 3 Mahogany, Curly Birch, Bird’s-eye Maple and 

Oak, manufactured by the leading manu- 
facturers at Grand Rapids, Chicago, Cincin- 


2) 
© 
© | 
© i nati, New York and Boston. All first-class 
©o | ee os and offered to you at cost. 
A W. S. ALLEN 


332 and 334 South Spring Street 


~ 


] LOS ANGELES, CaL. | : 
uuu 


ENTENMANN & BORST, Manufacturing ASTHMA CURED by extracting the plant from 


Jewelers and Watchmakers the world’s penetrate = wy he ‘ae tee ee 


00°000'001$ 














Diamond Setters and Engravers. rived, and cures asthma by taking a yeast plant 
Medals, Society Badges and School Pins in gold from the stomach, which is the cause. He has 
and silver. Fine Watch Repairing a Specialty. taken plants weighing nine pounds and measur 


Any description of gold and silver jewelry made ing one gallon. The only positive cure is to re- 
toorder and repaired. Old gold and silver bought. move the plant. Consult the Doctor free at 331% 
217% South Spring Street 5. Spring St., room 11. 
Rooms 3, 4 and 7, Up Stairs, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE,” 




















#15 TO #100 PER ACRE. 


50,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE 


nm SUBDIVIDED TO SUIT 


IN SAN LUIS OBISPO AND SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTIES 


Suitable for Dairying, Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Climate perfect, Soil fertile, Water abundant 
$15.00 to $50.00 per acre. Terms to suit. Don’t buy until you see 

are this part of California. 

For further Information apply to: 


PACIFIC LAND COMPANY (Owners) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 


WHEN YOU VISIT 
SAN DIEGO 
REMEMBER .. 





*+THeE 


Hole BreMsle 


American Plan Only. Centrally 


i 


RATES 
$2.50 PER DAY 
AND UP 











r located. Elevators and fire escapes. Baths, 
hot and cold water in all suites. Modern con- 
veniences. Fine large sample rooms for com- 


mercial travelers. 


—— ae oy 





The SteWart— x 


San Bernardino, Cal. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


$2 TO $3 PER DAY. ASK ANY COMMERCIAL MAN 
Indian Baskets OPALS...... | —__——_ 
Navajo Blanket lnion, Mexican, Gollomia ond Alaska Goods 


Mexican Drawn Work and Hand-Carved Leather 
Goods. Indian Photos (blue prints) 10 c. each. 


W. D. Campbell’s Curio Store, 


326 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


. 
Pueblo Pottery 


Mail Orders 
Solicited. 


Catalogue Sent 
F 








Please. mention ‘that you “saw y it in the ‘LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 




















California Wine Merchant 


DIRECT SHIPMENT EAST 





I CARRY ONLY THE VERY FINEST SELECTIONS 
OF WINES FROM EVERY PART OF THE STATE. 
ALL WINES PURCHASED FROM ME ARE 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


AND JUST WHAT THEY ARE REPRESENTED TO 
BE. FOR REFERENCE, INQUIRE OF ANY BANK- 
ING HOUSE IN THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


S| CKof reo vist NorthMainfr | 


WiLL SHIP TO YOUR FRIENDS -=—— 
—=> ANY WHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
2 Cases Assorted California Wines 

of your own selection-Vpon the bayment 


o SBS FREA\GHAT PREPAID :& 








Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND or SUNSHINE.” 





FINE SUN EXPOSURE 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
FIRST-CLASS 

SERVICE 
LOW RATES 


He MAKE THE 
——w wre 


The best house to put up at in 
. SAN DIEGO 
W. E. HADLEY, Proprietor 





$10 ror Ene Bivos $10 CORONADO OSTRICH FARM 


R FINE LANDS 
IN THE Only Two Blocks North of the Famous 


FAN ITA RANCHO HOTEL DEL CORONADO. 


EL CAJON VALLEY 


1669 Acres for - . $18,000 
1420 Acresfor - - $12,000 


Smaller Tracts for $30 to $80 per acre. 
WILL GROW ANYTHING. 


This property is twelve miles from the city of 
San Diego and two miles from Cuyamaca Rail- 
road. It belongs to the estate of Hosmer P. 
McKoon, and will be sold at the appraised value. 





wae Giether tafermetion addvem 2s Grown Birds. Incubators Running. Chicks 
Hatching Continually. 


FANNIE M. McKOON, ExecuTaix, 
Feathers and Shells for Sale. 


Santee, San Diego Co., Cal. 
Ww. H. BENTLY. Proprietor. 


There’s Nothing in Los Angeles 
so,coet8nd CORONADO WATER SOUR 


Refreshing as a 
MR. WHEDON, at 204 S. Spring Street 
visributes CORONADO WATER °°" “Picne’t204 


RICH ESCONDIDO LANDS “terre 


ss adapted to growing of Citrus and 
other Fruits. 
“  oncy $35 to $65 PER ACRE 


Abundant and Cheap Water; Cheap Fuel ; Good Markets. 6000 acres in 5, 
to and 20 acre tracts. For sale on easy terms by 


THE ESCONDIDO LANO AND TOWN CO. 


OFFICES 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 








Los opeeLxs, CAL, . . | 
5 W. Second St. ESCONDIDO, CAL. 1330 E. Street. 
H.W. Oottic & Son, M’grs. | D. P. HALE, Gen'l M’gr. | Cc, Q. Stanton, M’gr. 


Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 

















Its mines? 
Its railroads? 


< Its coffee lands ? 
Its commerce with the United 
States? 
Its history, and its progress along 
144 West 5st ot every line? 


os Arctuts ( 


Then read MODERN MEXICO, the only illus 
tsated English monthly devoted to the Southern 
Republic. Ten cents will bring you a: sample 
copy, and $1 will pay for a year’s subscription 

Modern Mexico’s circulation is 10,000 copies 


a month now, and is increasing rapidly. 


Modern Mexico Publishing Company, 











GLAS — Saat Boot Manufacturers 106-108 E. EIGTH AVE. 
N Hi St. 
& LONG en, Ell Aneetes. TOPEKA, KAN 
Tel. Main 535 ; 
GOING TO MEXIGO? See nS nn aT eT 
\ : rm: ica.” American Plan, Reasonable Rates. The 


al THEN STOP aT Newest and Pleasantest Rooms. 
HOTEL TRENTON In the Most Healthful Part of the City of Mexico, 


CALLE DONATO GUERRA, No. 1222 


DO YOU KNOW OF ANY OTHER WAY 


To get such a bound volume on California? Over 600 pages. over 600 illustrations! Over roo different 
localities pictured. Over 200 articles, dwelling upon the different phases of Southern California, and 
all for $2.75. Don’t you think, yourself, such a book is worth having ? 

P —" OF IT! Twelve numbers of the LAND oF SUNSHINE furnished, bound and delivered 
or $2.75. 

There are many magazines of many merits—but there is only one magazine in the world which is 
in and of and for God's country ; only one devoted to California and the Southwest ; only one imbued 
with the beauty and the romance, and the progress, the free Western spirit combined with scholar- 
ship, of its fascinating field. That one is the LAND OF SUNSHINE 

Of its literary quality it should suffice to say that its contributors already include Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mrs. Frémont, Mrs. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Grace Ellery Channing, Joaquin 
Miller, T. S. Van Dyke, John Vance Cheney, Charles Howard Shinn, C. D. Willard, H. Ellington Brook 
and many others of recognized standing. 

Subscribe now, and thus secure the 1896 special X-Mas number. It may soon be out of 
your reach. 

It is only $1.00 a year, exclusive of binding. You have friends for whom you care a dollar’s worth— 
and you couldn’t please them better for the money. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE PUBLISHING CO., 
501-503 STIMSON BUILDING, 
C. F, LUMMIS, EDITOR. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


DON’T WAIT —————""> 
re... UNTIL THE BEST IS GONE 
H. F. VOLLMER 


( QUEENSWARE ) 


Sells RICH CUT GLASS and other useful and ornamental goods 
of up-to-date selection and prices 











116 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Please mention that you “‘ saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.’’ 
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Cape of Storms 


By PERCIVAL POLLARD, . $1.00 
“Aa novel of today.""—Chicago Post, 
“Interesting and clever.""—San Francisco Ar- 


gonaut, 4 
Printed on hand-made paper, with cover by 


Bradley. 


Beautiful Forms and Faces 
An Art Publication of the Nude, $1.00 


Embossed cover in colors, with silk ribbon 
48 pages in different colors. 


Edition of the above sent Free 


Upon receipt of 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


The Echo 


...+ $2.00 PER YEAR 
A humorous, artistic, up-to-date publication. 
Issued every other Saturday ; will be sent 
from now on until January, 1898. 
Enterprise Building, Chicago. 


“Western, Masculine and Gritty." —Harper’s Weekty. 
$1.20 a yr [ You Will Like It. 





At News-stands 
10 Cts. 





£/ CLAUDE KING’S ¢ 
Famous Monthly, 





Sample sent on receipt of eight 2-ct.stamps 
“Sports Afield,” 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Choose what you want— 
gun, rifle, ammunition, rod, tackle, bicycle, camera, 


cance, row-boat, or ANY OTHER MERCHANDISE that 
money can buy, 


and secure if without cost 


ay = us. We will supply any article you de- 
sire, free of charge, soovlies you get a sufficient 
number of your friends to subscribe to Gameland. 
For instance, send us ten yearly subscriptions 
and we will send you any $5 rod you select; send 
fifty, and you can have a $25 camera, or any other 
icle or articles worth $25; and so on. 

SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS and a free sam- 
copy of GAMELAND. Subscription price, 


«1 per year. 
GAMELAND PUBLISHING CO., 
INCORPORATED, 

275 Broatw-v, New York. 


BOOK AMATEURS I furnish any kind of books 

’ on short notice and easy 
terms. Rare and modern books on Mexico 
Specialty. Address, P. O. Box 158. 


| 


| addition tc the magazine) of a 192- 


| 


(Notice this to-day. This ad. may not appear again.) 


ou. FREE 


GOLD 


Who can form the greatest number of words 
from the letters in EDUCATION? You can make 
twenty or more words, we feel sure, and if you 
do, you will receive a good reward. Do not use 
any letter more times than it appears in the word. 
Use no language except English. Words spelled 
alike, but with different meaning, can be 
used but once Use any Dictionary. Pronouns, 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adject- 
ives, proper nouns allowed. Anything that is a 
legitimate word will be allowed. Work it out in 
this manner: education, date, ducat, don, duce, 
duct, cat, con, cot, at, ate, ton, it, on, no, etc. 
Use these words in the list. The publishers of 
WOMAN'S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTH- 
Ly will pay $20 in gold to the person able to make 
the largest list of words from the letters in the 
word EDUCATION; $10 for the second; $5 for the 
third; $5 for the fourth; and $2 each for the thirty 
next largest lists. The above rewards are given 
free and without consideration for the purpose of 
attracting attention to our handsome ladies’ mag- 
azine, twenty-eight pages, one hundred and 
twelve long columns, finely illustrated, and all 
original matter, long and short stories by the best 
authors; price, $1 per year. It is necessary for 
you, toenter the contest, to send twelve 2-cent 
stamps for a three -months’ trial subscription with 
your list of words, and every person sending the 
24 cents and a list of twenty words or more is 
guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in 
ge book, 
“The Master of Ballantrae, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, a fascinating story of love and thrill- 
ing adventure. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
case or moneyrefunded. Lists should be sent at 
once, and not later than April 15. The names 
and addresses of successful contestants will be 
printed in May issue, published in April. Our 
publication has been established nine years. We 
refer you to any mercantile agency for our stand- 
ing. Make your list now. Address J. H. PLUM- 
MER, pubisher, 905 Temple Court Building, 
Dept. 1050, New York City. 


“THE INVESTOR” 


A Financial Guide to Southern California and 
Weekly Journal of Finance, Insurance 
and Trade. 
G. A. DOBINSON, Editor. 


Published every Thursday. 
Subscription, $3.00 per annum. 
Sample copies mailed on application. 

** The best journal of its class in the West.”— 
N. Y. Bond Buver. 

“ Commendable in every way.’’—American Jn- 
vestments. 

** Has made an enviable reputation.’’— Redlands 
Citrograph. 

Office, 4 Bryson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


GUARANTEFS PROMPT, ACCURATE AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE. 

Supplies notices and clippings on any subject 
from all periodicals on the Pacific Coast, business 
and personal clippings, trade news, advance 
reports on all contract works. 


aati biGnone: exo cy. | LOS ANGELES OFFIGE, 205 NEM HIGH STREET 








Please mention that you ‘‘ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 


























Baker House 


G. BRIGGS, Prop. 
eel 
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RIPANS 


TABULES 


REGULATE THE 
STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS AND 
PURIFY THE BLOOD 


RIPANS TABULES are the best Medicine 
known for Indigestion, Billiousmess, Head- 
ache, Constipation, a. Chronic Liver 
Troubles, Dizziness, Bad Complexion, Dysen- 
tery. Offensive Breath, and all disorders of the 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 

Rip+ns Tabules contain nothing injurious to the most 
delicate constitution. Are pleasant to take, safe. effectual, 
and give immediate relief. No matter what's the matter, 
one Ripans Tabules will do you good. 





RATES... 
$1.50 and Up per day 





Free Bus to and from Hotel. 
REDLANDS. CAL. 


REDLANDS +»ee- 
Ranches, Kesidences and all 
kinds of Real Katate in Redlands at reasonable 
rates. See Redlands before buying. Call upon 
or address JOHN P. FISK, Jr., 
Rooms 1 and 2 Union Bank Block, 
Redlands, Cal. 
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SENT FREE ON APPROVAL 


We send these Gold Watches, LADIES or GENTS, free by express. You pay 
nothing until after examination. Price ®14.50, regular retail price $38 These 
cases are made of two plates of solid gold ; between these plates is a very thin, 
stiff sheet of composition metal, the purpose of which is to protect the works 
from damage when pressed or struck (a feature that saves many a bill of re- 
pairs), and is accompanied by a special guarantee certificate from the manu 
jacturers that they will wear TWENTY YEARS. The movement is a full (15) 
jeweled Waltham, Elgin or Standard, as you may select, has the celebrated 
compensation balance, Patent safety pinion, stem wind and set. warranted 
perfect time-keeper. Watches of this make are never advertised outside the 
show windows of fashionable jewelry stores. If you order in good faith cut 
this out (or mention this magazine) and forward to us, and we will send you 
the watch by express without the payment of a single cent, so youcan examine 
it thoroughly, and if not as represented you refuse to take it. We ask you to 
specially note the watch advertisements of other firms; that they say nothing 
of how manyjewe!s they have. Our watches are high grade, FULL-JEWELED, 
no better made, and must not be confounded with the cheap watches advertised 
so extensively. In ordering, be sure to state style of case and whether ladies’ 
or gents’ is desired. Addre«s, CHAPIN WATCH CO., 

1406, 1307 Chamber of Commerce Bailding, CHICAGO, ILL 


Our Price 


Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 
Steamers leave Redondo and Port Los Angeles 
or San Francisco : 


L. A TERMINAL RAILWAY 


Cor. E. First and 
Meyers Streets 










Nov. Dec. — — 
Santa Rosa, 2:20 p.m...... | 1, 9, 17, 25] 3, 11, 19, 27 Take Boyle Heights 
Corona, 2:20 p.m ............ | 5) 13) 21, 29 | 7, 15, 23, 34 Cars. 





Leave San Pedro and East San Pedro for San 








Francisco via Venture, Carpenteria, Santa | Time Table: 
Barbara, Gaviota, Port Harford (San Luis ‘ 
Obispo), Cayucos, San Simeon, Monterey and PASADENA 
Santa Cruz: Leave for: 7:30, 9:30 a. m 
Nov. Dec. 12:40, 3.20, 5:20 p. m 
Coos Bay, 6:30 p.m......... 2, 10, 18, 26 | 4, 12, 20, 29 Arrive from 8 15, 10:50, a. m 
Eureka, 6:30 p m.. 6, 14, 22, 30| 8, 16, 24 1:20, 4:35, 6.00 p. m 
Leave Port Los Angeles at 6a.m and Redondo a ALTADENA 


11a.m. for San Diego. Steamer Corona wil 
also call at Newport (Santa Ana). 






















Leave for: 9:30 a.m. 3:20 
pm 


Nov. Dec. Arrive from 10:30 a. m , 
COTOMA, .. ..0+: ssereeeerereceees 3, 11, 19, 27] 5, 13, 21, 29 4:15 p. m 
Santa Rosa 7+ 15» 23 1, 9 17, 25 SAN PEDRO w" 
The company reserves the right to chang mieten. i LOS ANGELES 
steamers or sailing dates. Cars to connect with 5:05 p.m. 
steamers via San Pedro leave S P.R. R. (Arcade | Arrive trom: 7:28, 11:15am. 
Depot) at 5:05 p.m. and Terminal Ry. depot at 3:65 p. m 















GLENDALE 


Leave for: 7% 
11:30a.m. 5% 


‘ Cars connect via Redendo leave Santa Fé depot 
at 9:50 a.m. or from Redondo Ry. depot at 9:05 a.m. 
ars connect via Port Los Angeles leave S. P. R. 

R. depot at 1:35 p.m. for steamers northbound. 

W. PARRIS, Agent, 
124 W. Second Street, Los Angeles. 

GOODALL, PERKINS & CO. ‘ 
Getieral Agents, San Francisco. 


p.m. 
Arrive from: 8% 
a 5:42, 12% 


Pp. m. 






ay .sease mention that you “saw it in the LAND or SuNsHINE.” 





THE QUICKEST 
( \ [ - i I ( )) Bz N I A Transcontinental Train Leaves 


Prop. i | M | T r D Los Angeles 


MONDAYS aND THURSDAYS 
ATS P.M. 















CAL. 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Buffet and Smoking 
Car and Dining Car, under Harvey's 
management, through to 
nd al DENVER 
nable 
| upon KANSAS CITY 
; ST. LOUIS ano 
, Cal, 





CHICAGO 






AL 






THE SCHEOULE : 
Leave Los Angeles 8:00 p.m. Monday-Thursday 







uu pay Arrive Denver 11:15 a.m. Thursday-Sunday 
a Arrive Kansas City, 5:40 p.m. Thursday-Sunday 
vortes Arrive St. Louis, 7:00 a.m, Friday-Monday 







of re. : = 2B 7 Arrive Chicago, 9:43 a.m. Friday-Monday 

= SANTA FE 

I! (15) - 

rated an a 

anted a | 6) U | r ~~, Vestibuled Throughout. Lighted by Pintsch 
“~ 











































: = Gas. No Extra Fare. 

1 you 

mats LOS ANGELES TICKET OFFICE, 200 SPRING ST., COR. SECOND ST. 

hing 7 Tt LEAVE FOURTH ST 
a Mus anges tr POSOOENG ONd LOS Angeles and Pasadend and Pocilic ElACIIG RYS. “is Anssies 


dies’ Pasadena. 655am °225 pm 
LEA VE‘CHESTNUT STREET PASADENA vor LOS ANGELES Behe Mountain TS5em 255 pm 



















* 3 on 
LL “60am = 240 pm *5 30 am 0 00 am 200 pm 600 pm cian 1 > 
“6am 1300 pm 600 am 10 20 am 220 pm 620 pm e Ty 9%am “4 2 on 
TWam 3 Wpm oo) am 10 40 am 240 pm 6 40 pm ‘i Aye 955am 455 pm 
700 am 11 00 am 300 pm 700 pm ol "102% am °5 25 pm 
T%am 340 pm 720 am 11 20 om 320 pm 7:90 pm 4 1055 am 555 pm 

80am 400 pm 7 40 am 11 40 am 340 pm 8 00 pm i 6! - 


‘ P 800 om 1200 m 400 pm 8 30 pm 
$20 em 420 pm 20 om 1220 am 420 pm 900 pm 
8 Mam 40 pm 8 40 am 12 40 pm 440 pm 9 30 pm 
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* Sundays only 


*Sundays excepted + Except Sunday 
Connect with Mt tt Theatre Car waits 
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» This [agazine...... 


1S PRINTED wWiTH No. 166 Hatr-Tone Brack 
MLS MADE BY 


~ CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY 


om OF SAN FRANCISCO 
WE ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF Los Angeles Branch 


FINE BLACK PRINTING INKS 


On THE COAST 125 E. Second Sé. 


Send for Our Color Specimen Book MAX MERTEN, AGENT 









SANTA MONICA 



















HOTEL GREEN, Pasadena, Cal. 


THE LARGEST 
MOST MODERN 
ano BEST APPOINTED 


Hotel in Los Angeles County. Every mod- 
ern convenience ; over 300 sunny and spa- 
cious rooms, with private parlors and 
baths. Gardens, conservatory, orchestra, 
etc. Centrally located in Pasadena, 30 
minutes from Los Angeles by three 
lines of steam railway. Pasadena and Los 
Angeles Electric Cars pass the door 
every fifteen minutes. 

















AK @herry [Olossoms 


A SOUVENIR CALENDAR FOR 1897 
Twelve beautiful half-tone engravings from original designs, made especially for this work by 
famous artists in Japan. Each picture indicative of the season, the pastime, or legendary idea to 


which the month is dedicated. z 
The twelve cards, printed on finest wedding card, enclosed in box 7x11 inches in size, covered 


with Japan hand-made paper, illustrated title, etc. 
A MOST DESIRABLE HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
Sold by booksellers or sent, postpaid, for $1.00 by the undersign 2d. Copyrighted and published by the 


UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO., 
121% South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WE ARE NOW RECEIVING 


Our Holiday stock, and are showing the latest patterns in Victorias, Cabriolets, Spider Phaetons, 
Straight and Cut-under Surries, Extension-top Carriages, Etc. We have just received a number of 
Genuine Stevens Road Wagons, the ideal for gentiemen’s driving. Our stock of Roadand Business 


Wagons is very complete, and we always have 
THE OLD RELIABLE STUDEBAKER WAGONS 


You know the quality is all right. We can convince you that the price is right, if you will give us the 


chance. Will you come and see us? 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 200-202 N. Los AngelesiSt. 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE.” 
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Ingleside Floral Company 


F. EDWARD GRAY, Prop. 
ALHAMBRA, CAL. 


New Ingleside 


HYBRID 
GLADIOLUS 


In size, color and markings 
finest ever grown. 25 cents 
each; $2.50 per dozen, 
postage prepaid 


ORCHID, 
Flowering CANNAS, 
ITALIA and AUSTRIA 


$1.50 each. 
Postage prepaid. 
RETAIL STORE 


140 S. SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





CANNA AUSTRIA, Imp. by F. E. Gray 


Ses reso ues JOHNSON & MUSSER 


North Johnson St.. 
East Los Angeles. SEED COMPANY 


A complete stock of Fruit and Ornamental 113 N. Main St., 
TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS Los Angeles, Cal. 


Large quantities of Eucalyptus, Magnolias, ; H ; 
Cypress, Monterey Pines, Etc., Califor Flowers ( pecially 
,. 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. soc. for pkg. Mixed Seeds. 


New Importation of Beautiful 


Large specimens for new places for immediate 
effect. Also , a 
FLOWERING BULBS 
FERNS AND PALMS Grown to Our Order in Haarlem, 
For Inside Decorations, Helland : 
Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, 
All stock guaranteed true to name, and fre Anemones Azaleas, 
“Sih Ranunculus, Crocus, 
from insect pests and disease Tulips Freesias 
Narcissus, Lilium Harrisii, 
Address etc., etc 
L. J. STENGEL SEND YOUR ORDERS 
NOW. 


P. O, Box 199, Station A, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please mention that you ‘saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 








The Ice and Cold Storage Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 
Telephone 228 Seventh Street and Santa Fe Ry. 


Largest Ice and Refrigerating Plant on the 
Pacific Coast. 





PURE ICE FROM DISTILLED WATER 


Cold Storage for all Perishablé Commodities. 


DISTILLERS OF THE FAAOUS 


PURITAS WATER 


Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 








